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RELIGION AND THE COLLEGE* 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
Late President of the University of Chicago 


They are no strangers to one another that I group together in my 
title. In this country, at least, and in not a few others, what we know 
as the college has most frequently owed its origin to religious motives, 
and has very often been the creation of a group of people whose pri- 
mary associating motive has been religion. From Harvard College 
in the first half of the seventeenth century to Redlands University at 
the end of the nineteenth, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the college 
has oftener than otherwise been the child of religion. 

Sometimes these facts have been forgotten. For fifty years, I 
suppose, recognition of them has been diminishing. The standards 
of state institutions, the motive of whose origin and the supposed re- 
quirements of whose relationships have been different from that of 
the college born in the church, sometimes the purely intellectual 
standards of college associations, have forced consideration of reli- 
gious influences into the background, if they have not effected partial 
exclusion of them from our college ideals. 

But however that may have been, there is to-day a distinct revival 
of interest in the question of religion in the college—a revival which 
extends, moreover, not simply ‘to the smaller institutions under de- 
nominational control, but to the large state universities and to the 
larger institutions on private foundation. 


*An address delivered at the dedication of Swasey Chapel, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, April 18, 1924. 
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I know of at least three surveys recently made or now in progress 
looking to the discovery of the facts and the betterment of conditions. 
In a somewhat extended contact which I recently had with college and 
university associations and heads of universities with reference to 
one of these surveys, I found but one attitude—an interest in the sub- 
ject and a desire to know how conditions could be improved. Nor 
was this due to a feeling that conditions were desperately bad or nec- 
essarily worse than formerly, but to recognition of the fact that they 
were probably not ideal and a desire that they be made better. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN THE COLLEGES 


A preacher who is in constant contact with the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, being in great demand as a college preacher, has 
recently said in print that he finds religion in the colleges very much 
alive; that students are frankly interested in religion—thinking about 
it, ready to talk about it, and many among them facing honestly the 
practical questions of their own relation to it. My observation con- 
firms this opinion and convinces me that there has been real progress 
in the last half century. 

I happen to have been in pretty close contact with colleges nearly 
all my life. I was born in a house that still stands under the shadow 
of Sugar Loaf. My first schooling was in the basement of the old 
Baptist church where my father and mother conducted what has since 
become Shepardson College. One of the few recollections of my boy- 
hood is the prediction of a minister, then aged and of course long 
ago dead, that when I grew to be a young man I should wear top boots 
and, with my dinner in a tin pail, attend college on the adjacent hill— 
a prediction afterwards fulfilled except for the top boots and the din- 
ner pail. I lived for several years of my boyhood in the seat of a state 
university. After my graduation from Denison, I taught for one year 
in a small college in another state. I lived four years alongside a col- 
lege in still another state. For over thirty years I have been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of a university, and for nearly half that time it has 
been my business to be in close contact with a fairly large number of 
other colleges and universities. I well remember how, in my boy- 
hood, the representatives of the denominational colleges were wont to 
denounce the state universities as Godless, and I know that, though 
on the whole the epithet was undeserved, in some cases there was a 
certain basis for the accusation. To remedy this situation, about 
forty years ago, the Y. M. C. A. began its work in state universities. 
The Y. W. C. A. followed; then the denominational boards of educa- 
tion, with much resulting confusion, but on the whole with a strength- 
ening of the influence of religion. Partly in succession to these move- 
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ments, partly parallel to them, the colleges and the universities them- 
selves, or affiliated organizations, have established courses of instruc- 
tion in religion; and, latest of all, a nation-wide movement has been 
organized to establish schools of religion at the larger universities 
and to prepare men and women to fill the chairs of instruction in them 
and on the faculties of the schools themselves. Forty years ago there 
were very few colleges that included in their faculty a professor of 
religion or of the Bible, and no state university made provision for 
systematic religious instruction of a genuine university or college 
type. To-day there are over two hundred such professors, and 
scarcely an institution of college rank exists in connection with which 
there is not more or less adequate opportunity for genuine work in the 
field of religion. 

Nor are these influences all exerted from outside the colleges. Fac- 
ulties of state universities, in some cases at least, consider the charac- 
ter-forming influence of the institution a matter of prime concern, 
and coéperate heartily with agencies within and without the univer- 
sity which make for this result. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES, NOW AND IN A FORMER DAY 


All this shows real progress, the evidence of which is all the more 
striking if we go back, not one generation, but several. The Literary 
Digest for February 9, 1924, quoted from the United Presbyterian 
figures which, though I have not verified them, are probably substan- 
tially correct: 


Statistics from eighty state institutions in 1921 show that out of a total enroll- 
ment of 152,461 students, 130,486 had religious affiliations, while 21,975 made no 
statement regarding their religious life. This is very encouraging when com- 
pared with our early history, when, even though the colleges were church institu- 
tions, practically all the students were outside the church. In Princeton from 
1778 to 1782 there was but one professor of religion. At Bowdoin College in 1807 
there was only one Christian. At Yale for four years there was but one, and but 
four or five in other years about the beginning of the century. Many of the stu- 
dents assumed the names of leading infidels and atheists. Often every student 
was a professed infidel, or at least outside of the church. Bishop Meade, of Vir- 
ginia, said in 1811 that William and Mary College was a hotbed of French infidel- 
ity, and that for many years in every educated man he expected to find an infidel. 


Certainly we have gone a long way since those days. Certainly 
also those who know the colleges of to-day can testify both that reli- 
gion has at least a measurably fair presentation, and that our students 
give it serious consideration, many of them whole-hearted devotion. 
I at least have no experience or observation that would justify such 
sweeping denunciation of our colleges or our students as I occasion- 
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ally see ascribed to persons whom I can but suspect of hysteria or an 
excessive fondness for strong language. 


Yet we should be quite overstating the case if we affirmed that con- 
ditions are ideal and no further progress remains to be made. The 
Christian Century recently cited the example of a college under de- 
nominational control in which ninety per cent claimed to be Christians 
and eighty-five per cent were church members, yet of whom fifty-one 
per cent admitted that they did not habitually attend church and fifty- 
six per cent declared that their experience in college had not deepened 
their religious beliefs. I do not know what college the editor referred 
to, and I have had no opportunity to make that careful analysis of the 
situation that would be necessary before proceeding to apportion re- 
sponsibility and blame, still less to determine in how many other col- 
leges similar conditions prevail. Of this, however, I am sure: that 
no college president or faculty or board of trustees can be otherwise 
than concerned to know what the situation is in their own college, 
what influence the college is exerting on the religious thinking of the 
students, on their attitude toward religion and their moral character. 


THE CHIEF UNDERTAKING OF A COLLEGE 


I have already referred to the fact that a large number of our 
colleges were born of religion, and that of that origin they are bound 
to be mindful. But that is not the chief or strongest reason why they 
are under obligation to take account of it and make provision for it. 
The college—and I mean in particular the college in the American 
sense of the word, the college as distinguished from the university 
and the professional school—is primarily concerned with the produc- 
tion of personalities, men and women who are capable of large par- 
ticipation in life and of large contribution to life—in Anglo-Saxon 
words, who can get much out of life and put much into life. On an- 
other occasion I have dwelt at length upon this theme, contending that 
while the college must be permeated with the atmosphere of research, 
it is not an institute of research, nor is research its primary business; 
that while it ought to contribute to the preparation of men for their 
various occupations, it is not primarily an occupational school; that 
while it ought to add to the store of knowledge of all its students, 
even this is not its comprehensive task, but that that task is the cre- 
ation of personalities. On this occasion my purpose is not to develop 
this proposition ; but assuming that you accept it and that you who are 
assembled here will agree with me without discussion that the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood is not developed without religion, I 
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want to pass at once to consider with you what kind of religion will 
meet the needs of the college and, because it does so, constitute an influ- 
ential and helpful factor in its life. 


HARMONY IN COLLEGE LIFE 


Addressing myself, then, to this subject, the first thing I have to 
say is that the religion of the college must be in substantial harmony 
with its general intellectual life. We cannot construct water-tight 
partitions in our minds and keep religion in dry storage, while all the 
rest of the mind is fertilized with the dew and rain of freedom of 
thought. I remember to have heard of a professor in a leading East- 
ern university who described his own mental condition in just about 
such terms as I have used, and added that he had no idea what would 
happen if ever that partition broke down. But I could have told him 
that the result would have been very disastrous to religion. 

A colleague of mine at Chicago, who was graduated from a New 
England college in the same year that I was graduated from Denison, 
once told me that in his day all the classroom work, even in such sub- 
jects as chemistry, consisted in a recitation as nearly verbatim as 
possible of the words of the textbook. It was an epochal event in the 
life of men educated in that way to discover that the author of a text- 
book was, after all, only a human being, and that, therefore, neither 
he nor the book was infallible. 

When history and chemistry were taught in that way, it was, of 
course, perfectly natural that religion should be taught in the same 
way. The instruction in religion was naturally in substantial har- 
mony with the general intellectual life of the college. But, on the 
same ground, when_or where the intellectual life of the college is of a 
different type, the religious life of the college will naturally partake 
of that difference. When you teach chemistry by authority, you will 
not be likely to encourage freedom of investigation in religion; but 
equally, when you begin to teach physics and chemistry by experi- 
ment and history and sociology by observation, it will inevitably fol- 
low that in course of time the attitude of mind which you cultivate in 
your laboratories and your sociological and historical studies will be- 
gin to penetrate into those areas of the mind in which religion dwells. 

In passing, I should like to remark that I took my illustration from 
the New England college in which my colleague was a student, rather 
than from my own contemporary experience at Denison, because there 
was not in my day, and, I am sure, there never has been since at Den- 
ison, any such situation as he described as existing in the East. It 
is true that there were no student laboratories in those days and that 
textbooks were in use in almost all departments, but I cannot recall 
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any impression of being constrained and dominated in my thinking by 
textbook or professor. On the contrary, I distinctly remember the 
releasing and emancipating effect of the work in more than one class- 
room and the great incitement to individual thinking exerted by more 
than one of my professors. The only constraint that I recall was the 
constraint to do my own thinking. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT-DAY COLLEGE 


Nevertheless, in the colleges generally there has been a great change 
in the fifty years since I entered college. The professor is no longer 
merely a quizmaster on a textbook. He is required to be a thinker. 
It is demanded that he shall have at least the spirit of an investigator. 
Facts must mean to him more than the assertions of the printed page. 
Moreover, the liberty which the teacher claims, and must claim to 
hold his place and his self-respect, he cannot deny to his students. 
The theory that the immature mind of youth naturally and properly 
bows to authority is a fiction that should have been discovered and dis- 
carded long ago. Not only is the difference of age and maturity of 
mind between the instructor and student often too little to justify any 
such sharp distinction between them, but the study of the child has 
reminded us that he is a born investigator, who begins his independent . 
researches in the cradle and gains most of his knowledge, not by au- 
thority, but by independent inquiry. To attempt to suppress this 
natural instinct for the period of his school days, leaving him to re- 
acquire it as best he can when he escapes the schoolroom, is an ab- 
surdity that approaches a crime. Whether the professor acquires 
this freedom by sailing across some stormy Atlantic in a frail, but 
courageous, intellectual Mayflower, or is born free, it ill becomes him 
to deny that same freedom to his student. Nor will he, if he is really 
free himself. } 

But if these things be true, then it follows that in the colleges of 
to-day religion must rest on a foundation of facts and evidence, not 
on dogma and affirmation. The attitude of the college must be one, 
not of imposition by authority, but of open-minded inquiry. It is 
related on what I judge to be good authority that a student who en- 
tered a school of religion from a college about three years ago was 
called upon soon after his entrance to pass an examination. A few 
days after the examination he was summoned to the office of the pres- : 
ident and asked whether an examination paper which the president 
held in his hand was his. Replying that it was, he was further asked 
where he got the answer to the third question. “I do not know,” the 
student answered. “I stated the matter as it seemed to me after 
thinking it out.” “Young man,” the president said, “in this school 
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you are not expected to think things out. You are to take what is 
given you and write down what you are taught.” “Do you really 
mean what you say?” said the student. “I certainly do,” said the 
president; and the student left the office and the school. This inci- 
dent simply illustrates the inevitable influence of the modern college 
on the mind of the student. He is not expected to receive with docil- 
ity the affirmations of his instructor in chemistry or sociology, but to 
observe the facts for himself and to think through the matter to the 
best of his ability. The more thoroughly he does this, the better does 
the instructor feel himself to have succeeded. Having acquired this 
habit of mind in every other field of thought, he cannot apply a dif- 
ferent one in religion. 

If we are occasionally startled by the frankness with which our 
college students discuss among themselves all the great questions of 
life—the relations of the sexes, pacifism and militarism, the basis 
of religion and the existence of God—we do well to recall that they are 
but exercising a habit of mind which is in the very air that they 
breathe. 

We must, indeed, be sobered by the recklessness with which some 
students use their liberty, and the insane extremes to which some 
carry not only their theories, but their practice. Such things remind 
us how serious is our responsibility for maintaining an atmosphere 
that will make for sanity and sobriety. Yet not even these things can 
make us forget that real morality is never produced by repression, 
and that what we cannot accomplish by enlightenment and friend- 
ship and persuasion will not be achieved by an attempt to return to 
the days of coercion. The day of dogmatism in history and science 
and religion is rapidly passing away. But for the fresh expressions 
of it in a quarter where we had a right to expect something different, 
I should have been inclined to say that it had passed away. But de- 
spite this revival of a bygone type of thinking, the spirit of open- 
minded inquiry has come to stay. It is right that it should do so. 
This is nature’s method. It is the method that has given us the tre- 
mendous increase in knowledge that the world has gained in the last 
century. It is the only method that can continue to unlock for us 
the chambers not yet opened up, the only method that promises prog- 
ress and betterment. It is certain more and more to permeate all edu- 
cation and all thinking. It cannot be banished from our thinking 
about religion, and it ought not to be. 

I am not affirming—lI am, in fact, implicitly denying—that the at- 
titude of the college, of the college professor, or of the college student 
should be one of hasty discard of all old opinions or of rash accep- 
tance of new ideas. Revolutions, crimes, wholesale rejection of the 
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inheritance from the past—these things are sometimes inevitable in 
politics and in religion. Dam up the stream behind an insufficient 
barrier, and the time will come when it will burst through, carrying 
destruction with it. Repression ultimately means violent outbreak. 
But all this is abnormal. In politics, in civilization, in religion, evo- 
lution is the normal procedure. If we teach our youth to consider 
frankly and honestly what the religion of the past has done, to think 
for themselves as previous generations have thought for themselves, 
they will be disposed to give fair consideration to the religion of their 
fathers; and when they change, as doubtless they will to some extent 
change, it will be not by abandonment of all that has been dear to us, 
but by enrichment of it or by simplification of it on the basis of their 
experience. 

RELIGION IS A LIFE 


But I must not leave the impression that I think of religion as 
wholly a matter of opinion or even of conviction. Religion is a life— 
the reaction of one’s whole nature to the totality of the world, it has 
sometimes been called. Certainly it has its emotional as well as its 
intellectual side, its conduct as well as its inward spiritual aspect. 
Moreover, most of us practice it before we reflect much about it, expe- 
rience it before we reason about it. We do not come to it as we do to 
Chemistry or to Ancient History—a something outside ourselves of 
which we have had no previous knowledge and no experience that we 
recognize as such. Thought about religion arises in a life that is 
already religious. One thinks about it, not as an abstraction or a con- 
crete thing outside one, but as a part of one’s own life—often the 
most precious and vital part of that life. 

It follows from this that one cannot deal with religion on a purely 
intellectual basis. The college cannot simply teach about religion in 
a purely intellectual or scientific spirit. It has its intellectual aspect, 
and from that point of view it must be dealt with on the same princi- 
ples as those with which the college deals with all other matters intel- 
lectual. But it is also a life, in the continuance and development of 
which the college is even more concerned than it is with the discussion 
of it. And in its aspect as a life, it is influenced by many things that 
are not set down in the curriculum. It is affected by the chapel serv- 
ice, which ought to be simple and yet so beautiful and impressive as 
to be a joyous memory throughout life. It is affected by the physical 
surroundings of the service, for architecture also has its powerful 
religious appeal. It is for this reason especially that Denison Uni- 
versity is to be heartily congratulated on the erection of this beautiful 
chapel. Standing here on the top of the hill, seen by every student 
among the first things that greet his eyes as he comes to the town, it 
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is by its very presence a testimony to the university’s deep interest in 
religion. The beauty of its interior enforces the testimony of its ex- 
terior; and, as years go by, these walls will become the repository and 
quickener of rich and helpful memories of the deeper and the richer 
experiences of life—of noble scripture impressively read, of prayer 
that lifted one from the lower things of life and quickened aspiration 
after the best, of hymns that stirred the soul, of words of exultation, 
and of wisdom that opened up new vistas of the better possibilities of 
human living. 

A building devoted to religion has a message and an influence of 
its own that becomes with every passing year more moving and more 
effective. A distinguished architect told me, only a few days ago, 
this story: Visiting in the city of Rheims, before its beautiful cathe- 
dral had suffered the awful ravages of war, he entered the building 
at noon one day to.study it as a work of art. It chanced that, because 
there was a great religious festival going on in another church, he 
found the cathedral wholly unoccupied; and he wandered about it 
alone, drinking in its beauty with eyes long trained to read the mean- 
ing expressed in architecture. At the end of two hours he who had 
entered that building an agnostic found himself upon his knees; and 
when he left the building, it was with a new religious experience and 
a new religious attitude. 

I dare to hope that this building will speak its message to hun- 
dreds and thousands of youth who will, if not in one signal expe- 
rience, then in many lesser ones whose total significance will not be 
less than that of my architect friend, find themselves reproved, en- 
couraged, uplifted, strengthened by this building devoted to the wor- 
ship of God and the fellowship of earnest souls. 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF LIFE UPON LIFE 


But this is but one aspect of the fact of which I am speaking— 
namely, that religion and the religious influence of a college are not 
merely, or indeed chiefly, a matter of opinion or discussion or in- 
struction. Religion is, as I have said, a life. And life is influenced 
by life. One man in this faculty, whose honesty, courage, gentleness, 
and strength disclose themselves in his classroom and outside, whose 
character at once makes one think of Jesus, may, without his ever 
being aware of it, have more to do with shaping the religious life of 
the college than all the teaching of the classroom specially devoted to 
religion. A chapel address or an impressive chapel service may turn 
the stream of a young life and determine all its future course. 

When Charles R. Henderson died, after having been for a quarter 
of a century the chaplain of the University of Chicago, he was re- 
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spected and beloved by faculty and students as probably no other man 
who was ever on the faculty; and more than one of his colleagues said 
in effect: “I believe now in the possibility of such a life as the Gospels 
ascribe to Jesus, for I have myself seen it lived before my eyes.” 

We were discussing a few days ago the religious influences in the 
university with which I am associated, and one of the group quoted 
the remark of a student that the most effective religious influence that 
he knew of in the university was exerted by the short talks which one 
of the professors occasionally interjected into his lectures on Ameri- 
can history. 

Beautiful buildings, music and oratory, competent instruction and 
freedom of thought, all have their value; but more important and 
more effective than them all are the lives of faculty and students in 
whom the spirit of Jesus Christ is reincarnated. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MASTER 


The spirit of Jesus! May I remind you what the characteristics of 
that spirit were? In this year that we call nineteen hundred and 
twenty-four we turn back nineteen centuries to Jesus, who is still the 
leader and exemplar of all the centuries, as the best source to which 
we can go for inspiration and guidance. How did he look at life? 
What were his principles of thinking and acting? How did he look 
at religion? 

He was born in an age and into a nation that was largely domi- 
nated by tradition. To protect itself against the corrupting influence 
of the great outside world, in the midst of which it was only, as it 
were, an island in an ocean, Palestine had ascribed sacredness and 
authority to the thinking and the literature of the past. Prophecy, 
which always means originality and courage to think things through 
afresh—prophecy, in the thought of the men of that day, was a thing 
of the past. To them belonged the humbler task of interpretation. 
Not theirs to look the facts in the face; theirs rather to cite authori- 
ties—the tradition of the elders, so called. Into this world Jesus was 
born. In it he woke to consciousness, and, when he found himself, 
repudiated its whole point of view and method of thought. Facing 
any question of morals or religion, he asked not, “What do the scribes 
say?” not even, “What is written in the book?” but, “What are the 
facts as these are seen in the experience of men, and what do these 
facts justify us in believing and doing?” Finding men enslaved to a 
host of petty prescriptions which tended to lead them to neglect jus- 
tice and mercy and the love of God, he pierced beneath the surface 
and the external to the great realities of life. Religion was for him 
not the observance of laws about food and fasting and forms of 
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prayer, but an attitude of heart toward God and men, and conduct 
that was consonant with that attitude. 

Yet Jesus was no iconoclast or revolutionist. Radically disagreeing 
with the leaders of his nation, both as to the way in which truth was 
to be arrived at and as to the fundamental truths themselves, he yet 
recognized that in that religion which he and they had inherited from 
the great prophets of the past there were the mighty truths of reli- 
gious worship and the great principles of conduct. He did not go out 
of the synagogue or repudiate the religion of his nation. Instead, 
maintaining his stand within it, he set forth with clearness and vigor 
the truths which were the correctives of its errors, and exemplified 
that intellectual method and attitude which would not only lift it to a 
higher plane, but tend to keep it always moving upward to even more 
lofty levels. 

Let me illustrate his attitude by reference to two matters, one hav- 
ing direct relation to practical conduct, the other to fundamental con- 
victions and attitude. 


JESUS’ INTERPRETATION OF THE SABBATH 


The Sabbath was a very ancient institution. How old it was, no 
one, of course, knew. What they did know was that its observance 
was commanded in their law, enjoined by the prophets, and strenu- 
ously insisted upon by the religious teachers of the day. Yet Jesus 
saw that, as conceived and practiced, Sabbath observance involved an 
utter reversion of values. Men were subordinated to an institution; 
there was not an institution administered to meet men’s needs. And 
Jesus saw—what any man may see who stops to think, but which, 
strangely enough, few have seen—that the real values of this world 
are in people, and that institutions of all kinds have value only as 
they serve people and promote their welfare. Therefore, instead of 
bowing his head to this ancient and sacred institution, he allowed his 
disciples and encouraged others to disregard the customs of the day 
based on the ancient commands; and when challenged, he replied in 
that far-reaching maxim: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” Yet observe that even here he is not an icono- 
clast. Finding an institution wrongly conceived and oppressively used, 
he did not take up arms against it and, as so many under like circum- 
stances have done, become a destroyer. He did not say, as France did 
at one period of her history: ‘Away with the Sabbath and all its ob- 
servances!” Instead, he gave men a new principle for its use—a prin- 
ciple which determined at once whether it should continue and, if it 
continued, how it was to be used; a principle which, if it were really 
applied, would make it never a burden, but always a helper of men 
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and an instrument for their welfare—that “the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” Generalized, that means that 
things—institutions of all kinds—have their only right of existence 
and the only rule for their use in their value to humanity. 


JESUS’ THOUGHT ABOUT GOD 


My second illustration is found in the great fundamental idea of 
God. The great service of the Hebrew people to the human race is 
in its idea of God. There is nothing more impressive in the whole 
history of human thinking than the record of the process by which 
that people thought and fought their way up from the idea of a tribal 
deity, who belonged to the tribes of Israel, as other deities belonged 
to other petty nations, and who contended with them for supremacy 
in a territory no larger than one of the smaller states of this coun- 
try—thought and fought their way till they reached that magnificent 
conception of a God who made the heavens and the earth and who 
guided the affairs and was interested in the welfare, not of Israel 
only, but of all mankind. This great conception the Jews of Jesus’ 
day held firmly and unwaveringly. Idolatry they had once for all 
left behind. Agnostics their race had never been. 

In the atmosphere of this idea Jesus grew up. He accepted it with- 
out abatement of any of its magnificence or its daring—not, we must 
believe, because it was handed down to him, but because it com- 
mended itself to him as the best explanation of the facts; for we 
have seen already, and there is abundant evidence, that tradition was 
not for him sufficient authority for any belief or practice. But, ac- 
cepting it, he also modified it. The Jewish conception of God as 
held in Jesus’ day had in it, indeed, some elements based on the tender 
relation of a father to his children. But it was still largely domi- 
nated by the analogy of the Oriental monarch. God was far more 
King than Father. This emphasis Jesus reversed. “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” he taught his disciples to pray; not, “Our King who 
is on the throne.” In other words, Jesus appropriated to the full the 
great inheritance of his race. That it came down from the past was 
to him no argument against its truth, but he also enriched it and em- 
powered it out of his own experience and on the basis of his own 
faith; for I am sure you will agree with me that the deep conviction 
that God is a Father to his children can arise only in the soil of one 
who has entered into an experience of his love, and that its acceptance 
must always involve an act of faith that goes beyond any mere scien- 
tific demonstration. 
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COLLEGE LIFE IN THE SPIRIT OF JESUS 


But what, perhaps you will ask, has all this to do with my subject? 
Much, as I believe. It is, indeed, vitally and essentially related to the 
question: What place is religion to have in the college? For, as sheer 
historic fact, Jesus is the world’s greatest thinker in the field of reli- 
gion ; and, therefore, the college, which in every field seeks to get the 
best from the past and make the best use of it, must take Jesus into 
account, and cannot do better than to accept his spirit and follow his 
method. 

And, moreover, the method in which Jesus dealt with religion in his 
day is essentially one with that which the world has now in modern 
times discovered to be the best and only method of dealing with all 
problems that have relation to human life. In short, Jesus was the 
first great exemplar of the scientific spirit as the most enlightened 
men of science understand and practice it to-day. He faced facts 
squarely ; made them, rather than opinions, however ancient and hon- 
orable, the guide of his thinking and the basis of his action; set facts 
in relation to one another; penetrated beneath their surface to find 
their meaning; brought imagination into service; and to all that 
mere induction or deduction could prove added an estimate of values 
and a strong element of faith. Slowly the world is learning that this 
is the best way to think, and all the progress of our modern times is 
due to this method of thought. 

Because of these things, Jesus—not only as the founder of our reli- 
gion and the object of our reverence, but also as the great exemplar 
of the best type of thinking that the world has yet discovered—is 
entitled to recognition and leadership in all our colleges. 

But I must add also another and, if possible, a stronger reason in 
support of his place of leadership in education. If, as I have main- 
tained, the prime business of the college is to develop personalities, 
then for this reason Jesus ought to be an ever-present force in the 
life of the college. It is only a few days ago that I heard the dean 
of the colleges in a large university say with emphasis and seriousness 
that the impact of Jesus of Nazareth is the greatest possible influ- 
ence for the development of character among college students. He 
was speaking as a representative, not of religion, but of education— 
but of education that recognized that the ultimate values to be achieved 
by education are not merely intellectual, but broadly and deeply per- 
sonal; and so speaking, he counted Jesus as the most potent influence 
for good that we can employ. 

I come back, therefore, to say what I implied at the beginning: 
that religion and education—and college education in particular— 
are natural allies. Only now I wish to say this in the more specific 
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form: that no college—least of all a college founded in the name of 
religion—can afford not to give to Jesus and the religion of Jesus a 
central place in its life and its plans. We need never fear that in 
doing so we are introducing a conflicting or a repressive influence— 
one that will endanger our scientific attitude or our educational 
ideals; for Jesus is the great representative of the scientific spirit; 
he is the first great affirmer of the supremacy of human values and 
of the doctrine that man is of more significance than all the institu- 
tions that he has made or inherited or by which he is influenced. No 
college can achieve its highest possibilities which does not bring to its 
aid the great forces of enlightenment and inspiration that the history 
of the race has placed at its disposal; and of all these, none so well 
deserves the place of preéminence as Jesus of Nazareth. 

I verily believe this to be one of the great duties and opportunities 
of all of us who occupy places of influence in the colleges of America— 
to make the spirit of Jesus the dominating influence in their life; for, 
in very fact, this is at the same time the most liberalizing, the most 
elevating, the most stabilizing influence that can be brought into them. 

May this beautiful building stand for centuries to come a witness 
to the faith of the college in the leadership of Jesus, the prophet of 
Galilee, the guiding star of humanity. 
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THE PLEDGE AS AN INSTRUMENT TO SECURE 
HONESTY IN EXAMINATIONS 





LILLIAN DOYLE AND MARIE FOOTE 
Central High School, Davidson County, Tenn. 





“I PLEDGE MY WORD OF HONOR THAT I HAVE NEITHER 
GIVEN NOR RECEIVED HELP DURING THIS 
EXAMINATION” 


We have a school of about 750 students and twenty-four teachers. 

At one of our faculty meetings one of our teachers brought the 
complaint that some of his students lacked a sense of honor in taking 
examinations, and asked what was being done about the matter of 
honesty in a general way throughout the school. So the discussion 
drifted into the consideration of the questions: 

1. How prevalent is dishonesty in our school? 

2. Will the requiring of a pledge to be signed at the close of each 
examination paper make for honesty? 

The teachers were sharply divided in their opinion-based answers 
to these questions. The principal then requested that for the next 
monthly test every teacher, no matter what his practice or convic- 
tion as to the pledge, say nothing in discussion of the pledge to his 
classes until the close of the test period, and then ask for the pledge 
on each paper. Of the twenty-three teachers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire later referred to, just thirteen followed his directions ex- 
actly—a fact which in itself is interesting to note. The efficiency 
of a faculty, if ours be representative, to follow directions plainly 
given in faculty meeting seems to be fifty-seven per cent. 

The principal then asked two of his teachers privately to prepare 
two questionnaires, one for the students and one for the teachers. 
There was no discussion or publicity given the contents of these ques- 
tionnaires; so they were a surprise to both bodies. All students an- 
swered the questions simultaneously during a specified class period. 
There was, therefore, no comparing of notes on the part of those 
examined, and there were no late questionnaires accepted. The ques- 
tions were handed out but once. Persons who happened to be absent 
were not reached and are not considered in this article. The ques- 
tionnaires were answered by twenty-three teachers and 595 students. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRES 
Here follow copies of the questionnaires and tabulation of the an- 


Swers. 

For TEACHERS 
1. Did you follow directions in regard to the pledge?__------------------------ 
ee Ghee Si EEE RERR EERE eRe Ct eee 


. If you did, give total number taking examination___.----------------------- 


ee TE 


FT eee ee 


For STUDENTS 


NoTEeE.—You are not to put your name on this paper. We will not make an effort 


to find out how you answer these questions. We just want to find out how 
students feel on the question of cheating. No one will know how you an- 
swer; state facts. 


. Did you give help on any of the tests last month? 


(Yes or No) 


. Did you receive help on any of the tests last month? 


(Yes or No) 


. Did you sign the pledge in every test in which the teacher required it last 


month? 
(Yes or No) 


. If you refused or omitted to sign the pledge, give the reason in each case. 


. Did you see cheating during any of the tests last month? 


(Yes or No) 
. About how many students did you see cheat last month in the tests? 
- Do you know of any one who signed the pledge last month in a test during 
which he or she cheated? 
(Yes or No) 
- Do you think that a majority of our students who do cheat would still sign 
the pledge? 
(Yes or No) 
- Do you think that we have an occasional student who would cheat and yet be 
honest about the pledge? 
(Yes or No) 
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10. Do you think that the use of the pledge raises or lowers the standard of hon- 
ELE LON a a ea ee ee 
11. Do you prefer to be required to sign the pledge when you take a test? 
(Yes or No) 
12. Do you think that requiring the pledge prevents cheating? 
(Yes or No) 
13. Do you prefer, when you take a test, to have your teacher stay in the room? 
(Yes or No) 
14. Do you prefer to have your teacher watch the class during a test? 
(Yes or No) 
15. Do you think it wrong to cheat in a test if you can do so without being 
caught? 
(Yes or No) 
16. How long have you been a student in this school?_______--_______________-_ 


17. Have you always felt and thought about cheating as you do now? 


REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS 


STUDENTS 
TABLE A 
Summary of the Replies 


Question Yes No 
1 50 543 
2 36 558 
3 570 25 
5 226 361 
7 159 436 
8 274 295 
9 510 60 

11 306 251 
12 264 300 
13 364 136 
14 193 333 
15 569 24 


The reason that these totals do not check is that evasive answers 
were cast out. 


TABLE B 
Those Who Acknowledged Cheating 
Did Sign Did NotSign Total 


a 11 4 15 
a i 6 2 8 
Sophomores -.---.------ 11 12 23 
pee... es 22 6 28 
ee 1 1 


25 


75 
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TEACHERS 
TABLE C 
Question Yes No Evasive 
1 13 10 1 
6 2 20 1 
7 13 7 3 


Do You Favor Use of Pledge? 


Against For Evasive 
5 and 8 13 5 5 ° 
| eee 4 teachers saw 7 cases of cheating. 


4 teachers suspected 9 other cases. 
16 teachers neither saw nor suspected any case. 


DISCUSSION 


From these tables we can make some interesting deductions for 
our school. Of our 595 students who answered the questionnaire, 
81% per cent gave help, 6 per cent received help, and 1214 per cent 
cheated one way or the other or both. About 38 per cent of our stu- 
dents and but 17 per cent of our teachers saw cheating during these 
tests. This seems to indicate that teachers do not detect the great 
amount of cheating as accurately as do the students. Only 4 teach- 
ers actually detected or were sure that they saw 7 cases, or 91-3 
per cent of the cheating acknowledged by the students. One of these 
teachers and 3 others suspected 9 more cases. About 74 per cent of 
vur teachers neither saw nor suspected anything wrong. Teachers 
saw or suspected not more than 22 per cent of the 75 cases—possibly 
less, inasmuch as some of these 75 students may have cheated under 
the supervision of more than one teacher. This means that 78 per 
cent of the cheating went scot-free. 

Of our students, 159, or 27 per cent, know that the pledge does not 
function with certain students; 46 per cent believe that- the pledge 
does not function with the majority of cheaters; but 86 per cent think 
that the pledge would function with an occasional student. 

Of our students, 51 per cent prefer to be asked to sign the pledge, 
while only 44 per cent think that requiring the pledge prevents cheat- 
ing in a general way. About 61 per cent of our students prefer that 
the teacher remain in the room during the progress of a test, but only 
32 per cent prefer that the teacher watch the class while staying in 
the room. On the other hand, 56 per cent of our teachers think they 
are morally bound to watch the students. Slightly over 4 per cent 
of our students state that they think cheating is not wrong. 

From Table B we learn that we had 75 students out of 595 who 
confessed either to giving or receiving help or both. Exactly 33 1-3 
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per cent of those cheating refused to sign the pledge on grounds of 
honesty ; 66 2-3 per cent signed dishonestly, adding falsehood to their 
cheating. The classes, according to enrollment, seem to be fairly 
evenly represented on a percentage basis in the matter of cheating. 
The questionnaire merely called for the number of years spent in 
the school; so the classification by classes is not accurate. This is 
a weakness in our questionnaire, we realize now. But the junior 
class appears to be more nearly honest than the others. We wish it 
might have been the senior class. 


Of the faculty, 87 per cent think that it is not trickery to ask unex- 
pectedly for the pledge at the close of the test. Based on Questions 5 
and 8 in Table C, we learn that 56 per cent of our teachers do not 
favor the requirement of a pledge as an effective device to prevent 
cheating; about 22 per cent are in favor of it; and about 22 per cent 
are evasive in expressing their attitude. 


Of the 75 cheaters, 59 say that they saw others cheat, which may 
mean that they have the usual alibi that “many others do likewise,” 
or that man judges others by himself. Of the 75 cheaters, 27 say 
that they know of others who dishonestly signed the pledge. Of 
these 27, 20 dishonestly signed the pledge themselves. Of the 75 who 
cheated, 36 say they believe that the majority who do cheat would 
sign the pledge dishonestly. Of these 36, 27 themselves signed dis- 
honestly, but 9 refused. Of the 75 who cheated, only 9 said that 
they thought it was right to cheat; 66 had inner conviction of their 
own wrong, which is hopeful. But, on the other hand, 15 who did 
not cheat said that they see no wrong in cheating. 

So we come to answer our beginning inquiries: 

1. How prevalent-is dishonesty in our school? 


There is considerable cheating in our school, about 14 of our stu- 
dents stating their own guilt during a given test. 

2. Will the requiring of a pledge to be signed at the close of each 
test make for honesty? 

It is to be concluded that requiring the pledge is not an effective 
device for combating dishonesty. The majority of our faculty (56 
per cent) do not favor it; a minority of our students (44 per cent) 
think that in a general way it prevents cheating. 

Practically considered, the pledge was directly and solely responsi- 
ble for 50 students adding a falsehood to cheating, while it saved 25 
students from further hugging their dishonesty to their hearts. Is 
it justifiable to cause 50 students to swear to a falsehood to get 25 
to own to their cheating? Of course the pledge may inhibit and pre- 
vent cheating in cases we cannot number; but, on the face of things, 
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the figures seem 2 to 1 against the pledge as a device to promote 
honesty. 

Some of the students’ reactions are interesting to note. One stu- 
dent answers to Question 15: “No [it is not wrong to cheat], if it is 
necessary and the student afterwards learns what he cheated on.” 
Another says: “It might be. There are special cases.” Still another: 
“No [it is not wrong], whether caught or not.” One makes the terse 
response: “Doesn’t matter.” One evidently cannot make a real deci- 
sion: “Sometimes I think it wrong—in fact, most of the time.” 

Contrasted to these unwholesome, sickly reactions are these: This 
one has good ethics if poor grammar: “Yes, because the Lord sees you 
if no one else doesn’t.” To question 17 one says: “I had never signed 
a pledge before outside my name. That was always pledge enough 
for me.” Another: “When I first started to Central, I thought cheat- 
ing was smart.” Others: “Mother taught me the wrong in cheat- 
ing long ago.” “Cheating never helps a person in school or in the 
world.” One student expresses himself with no doubt: “I certainly 
think it is wrong to cheat, and it is.” Another has the same idea: 
“Yes, because it was never honest to cheat.” This one shows a hope- 
ful angle: “When I was younger, I did not ever think of it.” One 
student thinks that the pledge would be helpful “to those that had 
rather lie once than twice.” 

It is not the purpose of this study to suggest methods that are 
effective along the line of education for honesty. We have merely 
made a study of the pledge to see if it were such a method, and have 
decided against it. Education for honesty must, in our opinion, use 
other methods. 




















THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS FROM THE MANY FIELDS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 





HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





A science book, to be profitably read by young people, must have 
certain definite characteristics: 

1. The book should be up-to-date. Exact knowledge is increasing 
very rapidly. Old science books are merely history. 

2. The book must be accurate. Many books have been written by 
“cranks,” or by people advertising their own beliefs. Others sacri- 
fice accuracy for a popular style. Many semi-scientific writers work 
in great haste and are careless with facts. 

3. Books of the proper style and vigor will fire the imagination of 
the young people who read in them of the wonders of science in the 
service of mankind. 

No carefully selected list of books for the high-school science library 
has recently been published. Teachers have been compelled to rely 
on informal lists, often including many out-of-print titles, or they 
have selected books by title from widely scattered sources, without 
knowing whether these volumes are old or new, provokingly juvenile 
or bewilderingly technical in style, concise organized presentations or 
rambling reminiscences. Books are like people—some are open- 
hearted, others snobbish; some are stilted, others garrulous. Buying 
a book by title only is like employing a teacher “sight unseen.” 


HOW THIS LIST WAS COMPILED 


The list here given was made during several weeks spent in the 
Library of Congress, in Washington, D. C., where the courteous at- 
tendants granted unrestricted access to the stacks. Upon the miles 
of shelves there all the books which have obtained a United States 
copyright are to be found in orderly arrangement under appropriate 
topics. Many foreign books also share the space. It was possible, 
therefore, to set definite criteria for’the compilation of the list and 
adhere to them consistently in the rapid examination and comparison 
of books. Every book herein mentioned has been recently looked 
through, with this bibliography in mind. 
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In the list which is here given— 

1. The books are up-to-date. Every temptation to list volumes 
published earlier than 1910 has been resisted. (There have been, of 
course, numerous reprints of books originally published before that 
date; but reprinted books are living books.) 

2. The books are in print. The titles have been carefully checked 
against the latest trade lists. As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
books can actually be bought. 

3. The prices are correct, although (as is almost invariably the case 
nowadays) subject to change without notice by the publishers. 

4. The number of pages is listed as one helpful indication of whether 
the high-school library will get its “money’s worth.” Technical books 
cost 2 cents and over per page; typical high-school library books, 1 
cent or slightly less per page; and textbooks, from .2 cents to .5 cents 
for each page. 

5. The exact address of the publisher is given. This is frequently 
different from the name on the title-page of the book, for many pub- 
lishing businesses have been bought and sold during the last few years. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE LIST 


(a) According to prices. To serve the library with a definite 
amount to spend, the list has been divided into seven sections, each 
group totaling a certain round sum of money in price. Twenty-five 
dollars buys the entire group of books recommended to a library with 
only $25 to spend; $25 additional completes the $50 list; $50 addi- 
tional completes the $100 list ; $150 additional completes the $250 list; 
$250 additional completes the $500 list ; $500 additional completes the 
$1,000 list ; $1,000 and more secures the remainder. 

The inclusion of a book only in one of the larger lists is by no 
means an implication of worthlessness. When a very few books 
must be selected out of many, it is evident that small differences must 
frequently determine the choice. In the small lists (especially the 
$25 and $50 groups) the greatest care was necessary to avoid dupli- 
cation of material; only the best book in a large field could be given a 
place. 

The price of an individual book has been a minor consideration in 
its selection. There are some fairly expensive books included in some 
of the low-cost lists. The supreme desire has been to select for early 
purchase the best books in the most important fields of science and to 
preserve a balance between the various fields. This balance is not a 
matter of numbers merely. It would have been foolish to select arbi- 
trarily an equal number of books for each realm of science. Many 
more books have been published about plant life than about the stars, 
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and such ratios necessarily influenced the decision as to the proper 
division of titles between different topics. 

(b) According to seasons. An alphabetical arrangement of titles, 
while frequently convenient, is never scientific. By the very nature 
of elementary science, its study is of necessity according to the sea- 
sons. People are more keenly interested in the stars during the mid- 
winter months; weather calls special attention to itself by its rapid 
changes in the late winter; the weathering of rock, the work of run- 
ning water, and similar forces of Nature acting upon the earth’s sur- 
face are appropriate early springtime studies. Mother Nature her- 
self has chosen this as the one best time for sprouting seeds and devel- 
oping young plants by rapid growth. Every other season of the year 
is distinctly favorable to certain studies of elementary science. The 
titles of this list, therefore, have been classified under science topics 
in an order that corresponds to a distinctly seasonable arrangement.* 


OMISSIONS FROM THE LIST 


1. Strictly juvenile science books have been omitted, although sev- 
eral quite simple ones are included because of unusually striking illus- 
trations or unique style. 

2. Strictly technical books are not listed, unless an examination 
proved their suitability as reference for the more earnest high-school 
pupil. 

3. Government bulletins are not included. Any teacher may secure 
free from the Superintendent of Documents a complete set of price 
lists of United States Government publications and make therefrom 
a personal selection of the needed material. 

4. High-school texts in special sciences—such as biology, chemistry, 
physics, ete—are not included. These are widely advertised, and 
examination copies may be readily secured. Some texts in agricul- 
ture, textiles, and other applied sciences are included. 

5. Encyclopedic reference works of popular science are not as- 
signed to specific groups in this list. Such works should be exam- 
ined before a decision to purchase is made. Descriptive material may 
be secured concerning the following: 


Book of Knowledge (20 volumes). The Grolier Society, New York City. 
Book of Popular Science (15 volumes). The Grolier Society, New York City. 





*The order follows the general arrangement of “Early Steps in Science,” by 
Webb and Didcoct, published (1924) by D. Appleton & Co., New York, which 
purposely takes advantage of particularly suitable times of year for studies and 
experiments. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (10 volumes). F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago. 

Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 volumes). Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. 

Little Nature Library (4 volumes). Nelson Doubleday, Garden City, New York. 

Merchandise Manuals (18 volumes). A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 

New Nature Library (10 volumes). Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York. 

Nature Lovers’ Library (6 volumes). D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

Outline of Science (4 volumes). G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 

World Book (10 volumes). W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago. 


6. Finally, books are excluded that seem in style and interest inap- 
propriate for the eager appetite of youth. The judgment was not 
according to any simple formula, but unconcealed dullness in a book 
for young people is an unpardonable sin. A dull volume, when unre- 
deemed by some saving feature, was necessarily consigned to the 
expurgatorius libris. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the following list, publishers are indicated briefly. The full 
name and address of each publisher there referred to are here given: 


Abingdon: The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Allyn: Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, O. 

American Bureau: American Bureau of Public Speaking, 440 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

American Museum: American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

American Photographic: American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

American Pigeon: American Pigeon Journal Co., Warrenton, Mo. 

American Poultry: American Poultry Journal Co., Chicago, III. 

Amercan Technical: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Telephone: American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 

American Tree: American Tree Association, 1214 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Veterinary: American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Chicago, II. 

American Viewpoint: American Viewpoint Society, 61 W. 48th St., New York City. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York City. 

Association Press: The Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Badger: Richard G. Badger, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Baird: Henry C. Baird & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Barrows: M. Barrows & Co., Huntingdon Chambers, Boston, Mass. 

Barse: Barse & Hopkins, 200 5th Ave., New York City. 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bloch: Bloch Publishing Co., 26 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 18 University Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Boni: Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., New York City. 
Boston Cooking: Boston Cooking School Magazine Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boy Scouts: Boy Scouts of America, 200 5th Ave., New York City. 
Brentano’s: Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York City. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Burt: A. L. Burt Co., 114 E. 23d St., New York City. 

Caspar: C. N. Caspar Co., 454 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Century: The Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York City. 

Chemical: The Chemical Publishing Co., 300 N. 3d St., Easton, Pa. 
Chemical Catalog: The Chemical Catalog Co., 19 E. 24th St., New York City. 
Chicago Press: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Cornhill: The Cornhill Publishing Co., 687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 387 4th Ave., New York City. 

Davis: F. A. Davis Co., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., 4th Ave. and 30th St., New York City. 

Doran: George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Dorrance: Dorrance & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Doub: Doub & Co., 803 Kamm Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Drake: Frederick J. Drake & Co., 1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dry Goods: The Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 
Duffield: Duffield & Co., 211 E. 19th St., New York City. 

Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., New York City. 

Eger: Alexander Eger, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Forbes: B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., New York City. 
Frank: J. O. Frank, State Normal College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Frye: Frye Publishing Co., 15 W. 107th St., New York City. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

Gilbert: A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Girl Scouts: Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Grosset: Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York City. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Harper: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York City. 

Harrison: F. B. Harrison Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Henley: Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Jefferson: Mark S. W. Jefferson, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City. 
Knopf: Alfred A. Knopf, 730 5th Ave., New York City. 

Laird: Laird & Lee, 1223 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, 706 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York City. 
Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Lucas: Lucas Brothers, Publishers, Columbia, Mo. 
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Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York City. 

McClurg: A. C. McClurg & Co., 330 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

McKay: David McKay, 604 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKnight: McKnight & McKnight, Normal, II. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 66 5th Ave., New York City. 

Macrae: Macrae Smith Co., 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, IIl. 

Merrill: Charles E. Merrill Co., 440 4th Ave., New York City. 

Methodist Book: The Methodist Book Concern, 150 5th Ave., New York City. 

Mulligan: P. P. Mulligan, Inc., 38 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Nelson: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York City. 

New York Zoo: New York Zodlogical Gardens, New York City. 

Nitrate Association: The Nitrate Association, 25 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Nourse: The Nourse Co., Inc., 114 E. 23d St., New York City. 

Outdoor: The Journal of Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

Owen: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Page: L. C. Page Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Penn: Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penton: Penton Publishing Co., 220 Broadway, New York City. 

Pilgrim: The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pitman: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Playground: The Playground and Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave., New 
York City. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, II. 

Priscilla: Priscilla Publishing Co., 85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Rand: Rand McNally & Co., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Revell: Fleming H. Revell & Co., 158 5th Ave., New York City. 

Ronald: The Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

Root: A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scientific American: Scientific American Publishing Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City. 

Sears Roebuck: Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

Seymour: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Small: Small, Maynard & Co., 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Sportsmen’s Digest: The Sportsmen’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Stager: Walter Stager, Sterling, Ill. 

Stillson: Robert L. Stillson Co., 461 8th Ave., New York City. 

Stokes: F. A. Stokes Co., 443 4th Ave., New York City. 

Stratford: The Stratford Co., 234 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Sully: George Sully & Co., 114 25th St., New York City. 

U. P. C. Book: U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., 243 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Universal Press: The Universal Press, Inc., 218 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York City. 

Ward: Artemus Ward, 50 Union Square, New York City. 

Webb: Webb Publishing Co., 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wetzel: Wetzel Brothers Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 432 4th Ave., New York City. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins, Mount Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wireless: The Wireless Press, Inc., 326 Broadway, New York City. 
World Book: World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Yale: Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


TITLE, AUTHORSHIP, AND PUBLISHER 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
The Spirit of Science 
Price 
Group 
$100 Science Remaking the World. By Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. Doubleday, 1924 _-_.-_--__--_______ 292 $ 2.50 
$250 Chats on Science. By Edwin E. Slosson. Century, 1924... 275 2.00 
We and Our Work. By Joseph French Johnson. Ameri- 
pa ee ee 304 2.07 


Pages Price 


EERE EO NE EE ee ee ene 367 2.50 


A REO ATS PEE EOS IRY EE a OE Dee SOREN nO OE a 400 2.50 
$500 Discovery, the Spirit and Service of Science. By R. A. 
creme. Geen, tee0 _........ 2... ....... 340 2.00 
Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. Century, 1919. 311 3.00 
$1000 The Secret of Everyday Things. By Jean Henri Fabre. 


I i Sel ieenbaeraeinics 381 2.50 

The Control of Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. Holt, 1921_._ 311 2.50 

Over Science and Life. By R. A. Millikan. Pilgrim, 1924_____- 90 1.00 
$1000 The Magic of Science. By A. F. Collins. Revell, 1917___-- 215 1.50 
Secrets of the Earth. By C. C. Fraser. Crowell, 1921___-- 232 1.75 


Everyday Mysteries. By Charles G. Abbot. Macmillan, 1923 198 2.00 


The History of Science 
$500 Popular History of American Invention. By Waldemar 


Kaempffert. Scientific American, 1924 (2 volumes) __-__- 1032 10.00 

$1000 Foibles and Fallacies of Science. By Daniel W. Hering. 
ye). ee eee ae 294 2.50 

A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sedgewick and H. 
7. See, (ee, SOOT Wwe ee 474 3.00 

Over From Newton to Einstein. By Benjamin Harrow. Van 
$1000 I ets msteiaicmiaars 116 1.00 

Beacon Lights of Science. By Theo. F. Van Wagenen. 
pli kuiniaags mua iaomicaneice 444 3.00 


History of Magic and Experimental Science. By Lynn 


Thorndyke. Macmillan, 1923 (2 volumes) -___-----_----- 1871 10.00 
Some Men of Science 
$100 Masters of Science and Invention. By Floyd L. Darrow. 
OS ESET CSE ee OLSEN oen the eee ee eee rer 342 1.75 
$250 Thomas A. Edison. By Inez McFee. Barse, 1922_________ 182 1.25 


$1000 The Story of Robert Fulton. By Inez McFee. Barse, 1922. 181 1.25 
The Romance of Holes in Bread (Pasteur). By I. K. Rus- 
IF nin ici ec ammmracraas 156 1.50 
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$1000 


$25 
$250 
$500 


$1000 


Over 
$1000 


$250 


$500 


$1000 
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The Human Side of Fabre. By Percy F. Birknell. Cen- 
OS RR ERE RRS Sree rere eee eee ee 
My Life and Work. By Henry Ford (and Samuel Crowther.) 
Ee er eee ee 


The Life of Jean Henri Fabre. By Augustin Fabre. Dodd, 
I a a a ce a 
Famous Living Americans. By Mary G. and Edna L. Webb. 
Oe EN Se eee eee 
Audubon the Naturalist. By Francis H. Herrick. Apple- 
ton, 1917 (2 volumes) 


Stories of Great Inventions 


Great Inventors and Their Inventions. By Frank P. Bach- 
ee eee eee 
The Boy’s Own Book of Great Inventions. By Floyd L. 
Darrow. Macmillan, 1918 
Inventing for Boys. By A. F. Collins. Stokes, 1916____--_- 
Famous Days in the Century of Invention. By Gertrude 
L. Stone and Mary G. Fickett. Heath, 1920_._.__.________- 
Stories of Useful Inventions. By S. E. Foreman. Cen- 
NN II id helical lca bias Riesiniictseina ine atieicineioaoeannaemakioin 
The Boy with the United States Inventors. By Francis 
I. I, UD oo cow criinicinnmion inoue 
Marvels of Mechanical Invention. By T. W. Corbin. Lip- 
a a a 
Great Inventions and How They Were Invented. By Charles 
SI, SUNOS UI sins acon stenssprensiohsinminabunssentee ueaoawenenin 
Scientific Ideas of To-day. By Charles R. Gibson. Lippin- 
I ae a 
Romance of Scientific Discovery. By Charles R. Gibson. 
EEE RRO es eS ee ee ae eons 
Romance of Modern Invention. By Archibald Williams. 
ee i ei 
Romance of Modern Mechanism. By Archibald Williams. 
Lippincott, 1923 


Practical Science of the Home and Community 


America at Work. By Joseph Husband. Houghton, 1915__ 
The Boy’s Own Book of Science. By Floyd L. Darrow. Mac- 
millan, 1923 


The American Boy’s Engineering Book. By A. Russell Bond. 
I ela Sl cakes iano sesiens Ghee pa bcanpeaa rabies 
The Boy’s Book of Physics. By C. R. Clark and S. Aylmer- 
Small. Dutton, 1922 
How to Make and Use a Small Chemical Laboratory. By 
Bepmend F. cates, Tene, 1900 ...n.cne-ccnnu-.+-<-- 
Household Physics. By Walter G. Whitman. Wiley, 1924_- 
On the Battle Front of Engineering. By A. Russell Bond. 
I I oc ict gi ch caciateni in enpiiesim erenecesanimenngiioanik es capstone 
Applied Science for Metal and Wood Workers. By William 
SERN. SRNININE, CRIED  sntititreh wrist eunninnennminenninmanne 
Realities of Modern Science. By John Mills. Macmillan, 
DI sees sacchtac Sg sce sess sc See rAd hn adn i 
Chemistry Applied to Home and Community. By Pauline 
NE: BONER BOD iiccndcnweccetusccdeanecie 
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340 2.50 
289 = 3.50 
367 1.75 
398 =. 2.00 
594 5.00 
945 10.00 
272 80 
385 =-:1.75 
270 =: 11.50 
151 72 
272 1.50 
361 1.75 
248 2.00 
240 2.50 
352 = 3.00 
318 3.00 
344 3.00 
820 = 3.00 
111 80 
331 =. 2.50 
265 2.00 
309 =. 2.50 
307 = 2.50 
102 -75 
437 1.90 
331 2.00 
559 = 2.00 
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$1000 


$25 
$500 


$1000 


$25 
$50 


$100 
$250 


$500 


$1000 


Over 
$1000 
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Scientific American Cyclopedia of Formulas. By Albert A. 
Hopkins. Scientific American, 1924 -._-..-------_----- 
The Wonder Book of Knowledge. By Henry C. Hill, Editor. 
EINE ES ESS ree ae nee 
Engineering of To-day. By Thomas W. Corbin. Lippin- 
a a 
Romance of Modern Manufacture. By Charles R. Gibson. 
RS | EE EE ea eee 
—- Chemistry. By Ellwood Hendrick. Harper, 
Romance of Modern Chemistry. By James C. Philip. Lip- 
a s csank denn phonics 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, Formulas, 
and Processes. Henley, 1924 


The Teaching of Science 
ma Teach General Science. By J. O. Frank. Frank, 
2 


Teaching Science in the Schools. By Elliot R. Downing. 
Chicago Press, 1925 


The Teaching of Science. By Gilbert H. Trafton. Hough- 
Sa ee ae 
The Teaching of General Science. By W. L. Eikenberry. 
I NN i niece 
Science Teaching. By George R. Twiss. Macmillan, 1917_- 


THE HOMES IN WHICH WE LIVE 
Planning and Building a Home 


The Story of Lumber. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1922__- 
How We Are Sheltered. By J. F. Chamberlain. Macmillan, 
1924 
The Farmer His Own Builder. By H. A. Roberts. McKay, 
1918 
The Story of Glass. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1917____- 
The Story of Porcelain. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1917__ 
The Story of -Gold and Silver. By Elizabeth I. Samuel. 
NEG GRASSES ESS, Sea a er eee Se eee 
The Story of Iron. By Elizabeth I. Samuel. Penn, 1917__- 
Trees as Good Citizens. By Charles L. Pack. American 
RES pte EES OE Sn en eee eee 
Scientific American Home Owner’s Handbook. By Austin 
C. Lescarboura. Scientific American, 1924_____._________ 
Glass and Glass Manufacture. By Percival Marson. Pit- 
EIR OE ETAL LAA RE eS SEIU 
Clays and Clay Products. By A. B. Searle. Pitman, 1917_- 
The Household Painter. By A. A. Kelly. McKay, 1923___- 
Practical Concrete Work for the School and Home. By H. 
C. Campbell and W. F. Beyer. Manual Arts, 1922_______ 
The Boy’s Book of Forest Rangers. By Irving Crump. 
ee RE Det ae Nei a SE eee ee eee 
Practical Up-to-date Plumbing. By George B. Clow. Drake, 
a a 
Lighting the Home. By M. Luckiesh. Century, 1920_____- 
Our Vanishing Forests. By Arthur N. Pack. Macmillan, 
NS a a a ache aes ac eminem 
Oils, Pigments, Paints, Varnishes. By R. H. Truelove. Pit- 
man, 1922 


608 
367 
320 
374 
348 
807 


200 
185 


249 
288 


169 
486 


302 


230 
287 


183 
212 


257 
494 


93 


5.50 


2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 


2.00 
2.00 


1.80 
1.90 


2.00 
2.00 


88 


1.50 


1.25 
1.25 


1.25 
1.25 


2.00 
2.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.75 


2.00 
2.00 
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$100 


$250 
$500 


$1000 
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$1000 
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Copper, From the Ore to the Metal. By H. K. Picard. Pit- 
a a 
The New Stone Age. By H. E. Howe. Century, 1921_-_--- 


Our National Forests. By R. H. D. Boerker. Macmillan, 
a 

Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use. By Nelson 
ee XS ee eee 

The A B C of Iron and Steel. By A. O. Backert. Penton, 
1921 


Family Activities In and Near the Home 


Popular Mechanics Handbook for Women. Popular Mechan- 
ONE | SES Ree Chee eae eee 
Popular Mechanics Handbook for Farmers. Popular Me- 
SIGS RERES SAG SS SLATE AE RS TES aE 


The Jolly Tinker. By Frank M. Rich. Appleton, 1923____ 


How to Make and How to Mend. By An Amateur Mechanic. 
ON EE ee SS ee aes 


Carpentry for Boys. By A. C. Gilbert. Gilbert, 1920____- 
Clocks and Watches. By George L. Overton. Pitman, 1922 
Something to Do, Boys! By Edna A. Foster. Wilde, 1916_- 
Something to Do, Girls! By Edna A. Foster. Wilde, 1916__ 
Farm Mechanics. By Fred D. Crawshaw and E. W. Leh- 

I TO CA cn ecsebtiantemntesabereriione coe 
Hobbies. By Eric Wood. Funk, 1923 _.....-...__-___-__ 
Church and Sunday-School Handicraft for Boys. By A. 

DORAN: "I I en cidnnememkacnneee 
Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income. By Mary 

Re ae Se 
A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make. By Bonnie E. Snow 

and Hugo Froelich. Lippincott, 1922 ~..__...-_--_--___ 
A Manual of Home Making. By Martha van Rensselaer 

CE GERRCR, “RORUIIINR, TOEO nnnceccccciccnwcwccnwcnunun 
The Farmer’s Shop Book. By Louis M. Roehl. Bruce, 1923 
Mechanical Appliances and Novelties of Construction. By 

ae I ON I hi tirneeiin keeled ranch eienincie 
Cold Storage and Ice Making. By Bernard H. Springett. 

RE SS i a eee eS NR 
The Amateur Mechanic. By A. F. Collins. Appleton, 1918 
The Home Handy Book. By A. F. Collins. Appleton, 1907 
Home Making Simplified. By Bertha Streeter. Harper, 1922 
The Boy’s Workshop. By Eric Wood. Funk, 1923 
Something to Make. By Eric Wood. Funk, 1923___-_-__-- 


The Boy’s Book of Carpentry. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, 
1922 


The Boy’s Book of Mechanical Models. By William B. 
ER | a a ee ace ae nee 

Things Worth Making. By Archibald Williams. Nelson, 
1921 


Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys. By A. Neely Hall. 
ESSE EET LCT ene eee ae 
Home Handicraft for Boys. By A. Neely Hall. Doran, 1923 
Handicraft for Handy Girls. By A. Neely Hall and Dor- 
Bo ee a ee eee ae 
Every Boy His Own Mechanic. By Bernard E. Jones. 
i 
Repairing Farm Machinery and Equipment. By Gustave 
eee Se. eC. eee 
Housewifery. By Lydia R. Balderston. Lippincott, 1921___ 
The Business of the Household. By C. W. Taber. Lippin- 
cott, 1922 


[September 
125 1.00 
289 3.00 
238 3.25 
471 4.00 
408 5.00 

88 50 
272 1.00 
139 1.00 
294 75 

85 1.00 
127 1.00 
252 1.75 
256 1.75 
423 2.00 
280 1.50 
276 2.00 
251 2.50 
147 2.50 
661 3.25 
432 3.25 
412 4.00 
122 1.00 
208 1.50 
165 1.50 
244 1.50 
288 1.50 
288 1.50 
254 1.65 
257 2.00 
511 2.00 
385 2.50 
275 2.00 
413 2.50 
372 2.50 
260 2.75 
353 3.00 
438 3.00 
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$100 
$250 


$1000 


Over 
$1000 


$250 
$500 


$1000 


Over 
$1000 


$25 
$50 
$250 


$500 
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Music in the Home 


Gilbert Sound Experiments. By A. C. Gilbert. Gilbert, 1920 
Tell-Me-Why Stories About Color and Sound. By C. H. 

I a temerees 
— Instruments and Their Use. By A. Elson. Page, 
The World of Sound. By William H. Bragg. Dutton, 1922_- 


The Science of Musical Sounds. By Dayton C. Miller. Mac- 
millan, 1922 


Photography and Motion Pictures 


Making Your Camera Pay. By F. C. Davis. McBride, 1922 
Story of the Motion Picture. By Benjamin J. Lubschez. 
CS eee eae 
Practical Amateur Photography. By William S. Davis. 
se costing 
Modern Development. By Frank R. Fraprie. American 
i csetamiininieets onl 
Photographic Amusements. By W. E. Woodbury. Amer- 
ty SIR tn i emeniecwnen 
Electricity for the Motion Picture Operator. By James R. 
NR MN rises causereicianeinenceee 
The First Book of Photography. By C. H. Claudy. Mc- 
Ee nee a eee 
The Camera Man. By Francis A. Collins. Century, 1916__ 
Marvels of Photography. By Charles R. Gibson. Lippin- 
a a ceive ner reinmesneeeucencs 
Chemistry for Photographers. By William R. Flint. Amer- 
ee EE ESS SE eee 
Romance of Modern Photography. By Charles R. Gibson. 
NN Nn cekaiievimenreimepcans 
Photography of To-day. By H. Chapman Jones. Lippin- 
esas erin ciate 
Practical Color Photography. By E. J. Wall. American 
on rissa rig uivtiensbeinek tobi 
i Photography. By Herbert E. Ives. Lippincott, 
192 


THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 
The Textile Fibers 


How We Are Clothed. By J. F. Chamberlain. Macmillan, 
BRR eS er eee Re ee a eee ae eee 
Textiles and Clothing. By Ellen McGowan and Charlotte 
PR ses es maces 
Linen, From the Field to the Finished Product. By Alfred 
ee eer 
Cotton. By Edna Turpin. American Book, 1924__________ 
The Story of Silk. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1923_____- 
The Story of Wool. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1923_____ 
Paper, Its History, Sources, and Manufacture. By H. A. 
Se OS. 2 eee eee 
Ink. By GC. A. Mitenell. Pitman, 1928............._..... 
Rubber. By H. P. Stevens and Clayton Beadle. Pitman, 
ee ae eee ee 
The Story of Leather. By Sara W. Bassett. Penn, 1923___ 


94 


235 


340 
196 


286 


96 


65 
245 


79 
127 
123 


139 
278 


222 
205 
345 
342 
248 
422 
420 





1.00 


1.75 


2.50 
2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


1.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.50 


1.00 


1.25 
2.00 


2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


88 
1.32 


1.00 
1.00 
1.24 
1.25 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.25 
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$1000 


Over 
$1000 


$100 
$250 
$500 


$1000 


Over 
$1000 


$25 
$50 
$250 


$500 
$1000 
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Shelter and Clothing. By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Coo- 
eS ee ees 

Cotton, the Universal Fiber. By W. D. Darby. Dry Goods, 
1922 


Wool, the World’s Comforter. By W. D. Darby. Dry 

NEE EES ee ene nan ee 
Household Textiles. By Charlotte M. Gibbs. Barrows, 1922 
The Reign of Rubber. By William C. Geer. Century, 1922 
Leather, From Raw Material to Finished Product. By K. 

a” OE eae err re 
The Velvet and Corduroy Industry. By J. Herbert Cooke. 

I 
Gloves and the Glove Trade. By B. E. Ellis. Pitman, 1921 
Boots and Shoes. By J. S. Harding. Pitman, 1918_._.___- 
The Story of Cotton. By Alice T. Curtis. Penn, 1923______ 
Fabrics and How to Know Them. By Grace G. Denny. Lip- 

a 
Textiles. By Paul H. Nystrom. Appleton, 1916_....______ 
Clothing—Choice, Care, Cost. By Mary S. Woolman. Lip- 

ea 
Textiles. By William H. Dooley. Heath, 1924 


Dyeing and Cleaning 


Priscilla Book on Fabric Renovation and Spot Removal. 
By G. B. Jones and M. B. Hartt. Priscilla, 1922._.______ 
A Guide to Laundry Work. By Mary D. Chambers. Sully, 
Se aac aa ae cnet en aes sins Gps inn 
Soap. By William A. Simmons. Pitman, 1923____...____- 
The Treasures of Coal Tar. By Alexander Findlay. Van 
I 
The Language of Color. By M. Luckiesh. Dodd, 1918_____ 
Practical Dry Cleaner. By W. T. Brannt. Baird, 1919_-_- 
Dyes and Their Application to Textile Fibers. By A. J. 
ES ae nee 
The Enjoyment and Use of Color. By W. Sargent. Scrib- 
TS Ge TSR EE eae Sane ae eigen 
Laundering; Home, Institution. By Lydia R. Balderston. 
Lippincott, 1923 


THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH WE LIVE 
The Health of the Community 


Community Hygiene. By Woods Hutchinson. Houghton, 
| ER ee A A pea ae Eee pace 
Health in Home and Town. By Bertha M. Brown. Heath, 
(Ones A EE a ee 


Health, Public and Personal. By Ralph E. Blount. Allyn, 
1922 


The New Public Health. By H. W. Hill. Macmillan, 1924__ 
Biology of Home and Community. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 
"SS Ae 
Sanitary and Applied Chemistry. By E. H. S. Bailey. Mac- 
7 SS. ee ae ee ae 


Home and Community Hygiene. By Jean Broadhurst. Lip- 
pincott, 1923 
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377 1.40 
68 1.50 
71 1.50 
107 1.50 
256 1.50 
344 3.00 
161 1.00 
116 1.00 
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Community Health. By D. B. Armstrong. Funk, 1924. 
(20 volumes of 70 pages each; price, 30 cents each) ----_- 


Civic Biology. By C. F. Hodge and Jean Dawson. Ginn, 
1918 


Public Health and Hygiene. By William J. Park. Lea, 1920 
Preventative Medicine and Hygiene. By Milton J. Rosenau. 
Appleton, 1921 


Bacteria, Friends and Enemies 


Civilization and the Microbe. By Arthur I. Kendall. 
I ene ameanaee 
Bacteriology for Students in General and Household Sci- 
ence. By Estelle D. Buchanan and Robert E. Buchanan. 
SR ete ener ee 


Forty Notifiable Diseases. By Hiram Byrd. World Book, 
a ee eo ees eae 
The Book of the Microscope. By A. F. Collins. Appleton, 
a 


Fighting Foes Too Small to See. By Joseph McFarland. 
aR ote cE ra 
How We Resist Disease. By Jean Broadhurst. Lippincott, 
1923 
The Romance of the Microscope. By C. A. Ealand. Lip- 
pincott, 1920 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
Clean Water and How to Get It. By Allen Hazen. Wiley, 
1914 


A Drop of Water. By Margaret H. Clyde. Chemical, 1923_ 
Examination of Water. By W. P. Mason. Wiley, 1917___-- 
Home Sewage Disposal. By W. A. Hardenbergh. Lippin- 

cott, 1924 


Roads and Streets 


Streets, Roads, and Pavements. By Henry G. Whyatt. Pit- 
me pbenenenininka 
Highways and Highway Transportation. By George R. 
Chatburn. Crowell, 1923 
Modern Road Construction. By A. T. Byrne. American 
ES ee ae 
Highway Engineering, Rural Roads and Pavements. By 
George R, Chatburn. Wiley, 1921 


Protection from Fire 


The Avoidance of Fires. By A. D. Weeks. Heath, 1916___ 
The Flame Fiend. By Hallie L. Jameson. Allyn, 1921 
Fighting a Fire. By Charles T. Hill. Century, 1916______ 
The Boy’s Book of Firemen. By Irving Crump. Dodd, 1916 


HOW MEN TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATE 
The Power of Steam 


How We Travel. By J. F. Chamberlain. Macmillan, 1924_ 
The _ we Book of Railroads. By Irving Crump. Dodd, 
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560 
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245 
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248 
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274 


140 


472 


187 
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128 
181 
305 
269 
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6.00 
1.72 


3.50 
10.00 


10.00 


2.60 
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3.00 
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1.75 
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1.50 


3.50 
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$25 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


How the World Grows Smaller. By Daniel J. Beeby and 
oe ae | eee 
Coal. By Francis H. Wilson. Pitman, 1913__._....---_--- 
The Story of the Engine (From Lever to Liberty Motor). 
Re Re eS ee 


The Boy’s Book of Engine Building. By A. F. Collins. 
Small, 1918 


Model Steam Locomotives. By Henry Greenley. Funk, 
1923 


The Romance of Modern Railways. By T. W. Corbin. 
SE RECEP SP ERT ee eee ee 


The Romance of Coal. By Charles R. Gibson. Lippincott, 
1922 


Steam Turbines. By Walter S. Leland. American Techni- 
RD ES ee eee eee eee 
Locomotive Boilers and Engines. By L. V. Ludy. American 
a 
Steam Engines. By L. V. Ludy. American Technical, 1920 
Railways of the World. By Ernest Protheroe. Dutton, 1919 


The Power of Electricity 


Practical Electricity for Beginners. By George A. Wil- 
SEN. “SAORI NOE, BU viccctcendnccusccmnccuana 


The American Boy’s Book of Electricity. By Charles H. 
SS, I he ese capeeie 


Electric Toy Making for Amateurs. By T. O’Connor 
SN SERIE Revels aca paneer 


Super-power as an Aid to Progress. By Guy E. Tripp. Put- 
(NRE USES SRB SOS RS cl Se eal ee een ee ae 


What is Electricity? (The Autobiography of an Electron.) 
By Charles R. Gibson. Lippincott, 1920_....._.__._____ 
The Boy’s Book of Electricity. By S. Aylmer-Small. Dut- 
Oe ee a ee es 


Standard Electrical Dictionary. By T. O’Connor Sloane. 
a 


Electricity in Agriculture. By A. H. Allen. Pitman, 1922_ 
Industrial Application of X-Rays. By P. H. S. Kempton. 

I a a 
The Electric Furnace. By F. J. Moffatt. Pitman, 1921____ 


Magnetism and Electricity. By William Staton. Funk, 
1922 


lementary Electricity. By S. G. Starling. Longmans, 
1923 


Training for the Electric Railway Business. By C. B. Fair- 
I NII 6 ssccidaniclasasaurtverabesansmaxinveinn 
Elements of Electricity. By R. A. Millikan and E. S. 
Bishop. American Technical, 1920 -__..__..-_--__-__-___ 
Everyday Electricity. By H. T. Wade. Little, 1924________ 
How to Make Things Electrical. Anonymous. U. P. C. 
I IID cca esac tere psncoicaeni aint casi ees da -acassplesi noi eles gs 


My Electrical Workshop. By Frank T. Addyman. Wire- 
less, 1920 


The Power of Petroleum 


Popular Mechanics Auto Owner’s Handbook. Popular Me- 
chanics, 1924 
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Popular Mechanics Auto Tourist’s Handbook. Popular Me- 
alii nis 


The Model T Ford Car. By Victor W. Pagé. Henley, 1923 


Dyke’s Automobile Encyclopedia. By A. L. Dyke. Scien- 
a aa 
The Motorcycle Handbook. By H. P. Manly. Drake, 1920- 
Questions and Answers Relating to Modern Automobile De- 
sign, Construction, Driving, and Repair. By Victor W. 
ee | ees 
The Modern Gas Tractor (on Farm). By Victor W. Pagé. 
ss a ae eiatinnd isisieniins 
a Boats and Boat Motors. By Victor W. Pagé. Henley, 
aoa Re ten gE ne a 


Motor Car Starting and Lighting. By A. F. Collins. Ap- 
pleton, 1920 


First Aid to the Car. By H. W. Slauson. Harper, 1921__-_ 
Barney Oldfield’s Book for the Motorist. By Barney Old- 

ae OS A ae 
Farm and Garden Tractors. By A. F. Collins. Stokes, 1920 
Tires and Vulcanizing. By Henry H. Tufford. Drake, 1920 
The Automobile Owner’s Guide. By Frank B. Scholl. Ap- 

pleton, 1920 


Boats and Ships 


Popular Mechanics Boat Book. Popular Mechanics, 1924__ 


Life-Saving (in Water). By George R. Goss. Association 
NG eRe ae NR A an ee 


Knots, Splices, and Rope Work. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Hen- 
aE LIRR = Sr eee ate a aren Eanes 
The Boy’s Book of Submarines. By A. F. Collins and Vergil 
eee a eae 
Sentinels Along Our Coasts. By Francis A. Collins. Cen- 
tes alsa eee ee eee ae RTE epee a eae eS 
Canoeing, Sailing, and Motor-boating. By Warren H. Miller. 
| I a ae 


Panama and Its Bridge of Water. By Stella H. Nida. 
ON Sa RRR oar eee 
Secrets of the Submarine. By Marley F. Hay. Dodd, 1917_ 
Naval Terms and Definitions. By Commander C. C. Soule. 
I cies ci peescseen ciara 
Marvels of the Ship. By E. Keble Chatterton. Lippin- 
oe chem meencmianionsnes 
The Boy’s Book of Model Boats. By Raymond F. Yates. 
I ais cnn ahi tba nse ch aesaniichiccase 
Lighthouses and Lightships of the United States. By George 
me Pee, Momsen, 1087 x... ncnmncencencene 


Small Boat Building. By H. W. Patterson. Macmillan, 1922 
Lightships and Lighthouses. By F. A. Talbot. Lippin- 
Ri RRR eich Slag 0 a nn 
The Lookoutman. By David W. Bone. Harcourt, 1923____ 
Life at the United States Naval Academy. By Ralph Earle. 
Putnam, 1917 


The Submarine in War and Peace. By Simon Lake. Lip- 
le ae ic wierd ec mr nani wteeaineses 
How We Built the Panama Canal. By W. L. Pepperman. 
Dutton, 1915 
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The Birth and Development of the American Submarine. 
By Frank T. Cable. Harper, 1924..................... 
Merchant Vessels. By Robert Riegel. Appleton, 1921_____ 
Modern Seamanship. By Rear Admiral Austin N. Knight. 
I I a aes 


Aircraft 


The Boy’s Book of Model Airplanes. By Francis A. Collins. 
EE | __: TS ae ave eee nen ee eee irre eee nena 


Knights of the Air. By Lieutenant Bennett A. Molter. Ap- 
INS is deta, etka a grata tid ene deenaaemasniaeabeaannn 


The Boy’s Airplane Book. By A. F. Collins. Stokes, 1919_- 


The Air Man. By Francis E. Collins. Century, 1917_-_-_- 
Introduction to the Economics of Air Transportation. By 
ON SS eee 
Primer of Air Navigation. By H. E. Wimperis. Van Nos- 
NRE GEE ey ee ea 
Fourteen Thousand Miles Through the Air. By Ross M. 


ION a ce 
Log of the R-34, Journey to America and Back. By E. M. 
Maitland. Doran, 1921 


Communication by Electricity 


By John Mills. American 


The Magic of Communication. 
Telephone, 1924 


Radio for Everybody. By Austin C. Lescarboura. Scien- 
I a a 
The Home Radio, How to Make and Use It. By A. Hyatt 


I UNI III ex cite chien iienateanioincniiianisinaccaeiane 
The Story of Bakelite. By J. K. Mumford. Stillson, 1924__ 
ABC of Vacuum Tubes. By E. H. Lewis. Henley, 1922___ 
Ted and the Telephone. By Sara W. Bassett. Little, 1922__ 
Walter and the Wireless. By Sara W. Bassett. Little, 1923 
The Construction of Radio Receiving Sets. By L. D. Perry 

“Ss A A | een 
Telegraphy Self-Taught. By Theo. A. Edison. Drake, 1921 
Atoms and Electrons. By John W. N. Sullivan. Doran, 1924 
Letters of a Radio Engineer to His Son. By John Mills. 

I i 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By A. F. Collins. Crow- 

ERE SRST ARP RATE ee ee eee ere 
Within the Atom. By John Mills. Van Nostrand, 1924___- 
Series by A. Hyatt Verrill. Appleton, 1922: 

EES ae 

Radio Detectives in the Jungle .............._.._._____ 

Radio Detectives Southward Bound 

Radio Detectives Under the Sea 
The Outline of Radio. 
Textbook on Radio. 


By John V. L. Hogan. Little, 1923__ 
By James R. Cameron. Mulligan, 1923 
The Radio Manual. By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. Houghton, 

I i ein ni a ce lc ec a aa a tec 
Wireless of To-day. By Charles R. Gibson and W. B. Cole. 

Lippincott, 1924 


WORLDS THAT TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE 
By Hester P. Hawkins. 


Astronomy for Busy People. 
1923 
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352 2.50 
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$100 Astronomy for Young Folks. By Isabel M. Lewis. Duffield, 
REESE ER ee eere ine 267 2.00 
$250 The Stars and Their Stories. By Alice Griffith. Holt, 1913 274 1.00 
The Depths of the Universe. By George Ellery Hale. Scrib- 
| i SS a ee 98 1.50 
$500 The Boy Astronomer. By A. F. Collins. Lothrop, 1923... 246 1.50 
The New Heavens. By George Ellery Hale. Scribner, 1922 88 1.50 
This Earth of Ours. By Jean Henri Fabre. Century, 1923 339 2.50 
$1000 A Handbook of Solar Eclipses. By Isabel M. Lewis. Duf- 


A ESSE & CO ee 118 1.00 
Easy Lessons in Einstein. By Edwin E. Slosson. Har- 

a a a 123 1.35 
Secrets of the Stars. By Inez N. McFee. Crowell, 1922... 273 1.75 
Descriptive Astronomy. By F. R. Moulton. American 

OS OS See eee een 259 2.00 
Destinies of the Stars. By Svante A. Arrhenius. Putnam, 

ee ee ee ee ea 256 2.00 
Elements of Astronomy for Surveyors. By R. W. Chapman. 

I cia cae las 247 2.75 
Star Lore of All Ages. By William T. Olcott. Putnam, 

Er eee ee A ee eee 479 4.50 
Sun Lore of All Ages. By William T. Olcott. Putnam, 1914 346 4.50 
A Beginner’s Star Book. By Kelvin McKready. Putnam, 

1923 (maps, charts, photographs) --.-..--.--------_---- 150 5.00 

Over Story of the Solar System. By George P. Chambers. Ap- 
$1000 a a cen calc wetpethonienine 188 60 
The Story of Eclipses. By George P. Chambers. Apple- 

a et aca ical ine cate tah haa ntoremawenaca 208 1.00 
The Book of Stars. By A. F. Collins. Appleton, 1915_____ 230 1.50 
Wonders of the Stars. By Joseph McCabe. Putnam, 1923. 134 1.50 
The Vault of Heaven. By Richard Gregory. Dutton, 1923_ 292 2.50 
Astronomy of To-day. By Cecil G. Dolmage. Lippincott, 

a aa gn ca aoem ae ncaieoeiee 363 3.00 
Romance of Modern Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson, Jr. 

NN aka osc cae acc eR nisin lake 333 3.00 
Book of the Stars for Young People. By William T. Olcott. 

case tana 411 3.00 
Astronomy. By David P. Todd. Harper, 1922____________ 384 3.00 
The Kingdom of the Heavens. By Charles Nordmann. Ap- 

as eure tare ed snipes esas eat ioeese 261 3.50 


THE WEATHER DAY BY DAY, AND ITS CAUSES 


$50 Weather Bureau for Boys. By A. C. Gilbert. Gilbert, 1920 84 $ 1.00 
$100 General Circulation of the Atmosphere. By Douglas C. 


RON EE eee 32 15 
Rainfall of the Earth. By Douglas C. Ridgeley. McKnight, 
Ae SPs Sait age aia nD 32 15 


Everyone’s Book of the Weather. By A. F. Williams. Mac- 
a ae ee eee Seen 117 1.00 
$250 Agricultural Meteorology; The Effect of Weather on Crops. 
By J. Warren Smith. Macmillan, 1920_-_._--..--_-___- 304 2.40 
$500 —- the Weather. By Alexander McAdie. Macmillan, 
9 


aaa lc i ain dnl narena = again 88 1.00 

Weather Book for the General Reader. By J. H. Elgie. 
NG FU aces cc aan css caressa ct iain anes aileron 251 2.00 

$1000 Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes. By William J. Hum- 
EE I OE ee ee ee ee ree 125 1.50 

The Boy with the United States Weather Men. By Francis 
TS ee ee eneeen 336 1.75 


The New Air World. By Willis L. Moore. Little, 1922_.__._ 326 3.00 
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Civilization and Climate. By Ellsworth Huntington. 
IPERS ehaS SateA TR le R eeate  ee e 


Wind and Weather. By Alexander McAdie. Macmillan, 
FREER EE RENE) Lee NORTE ASHE eee c eae 


Man and Climate. By Mark S. W. Jefferson. Jefferson, 
REST TEE aE See RE a el LIL en a eel 
Liquid Air and Liquefication of Gases. By T. O’Connor 
SN SE RRPEPRE eee AS ae epee ee 


The Book of the Sky (Clouds, etc.). By M. Luckiesh. Dut- 
RES ARSED OF SE RISE REE ee ee ei Se ee 


World Weather. By H. H. Clayton. Macmillan, 1923 


Yale, 


FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 
General Features of the Earth 


This Earth of Ours. By Jean Henri Fabre. Century, 1923 
Ice Ages; The Story of the Earth’s Revolutions. By Jo- 
seph McCabe. Putnam, 1922 
Natural Wonders Every Child Should Know. By Edwin T. 
Brewster. Grosset, 1915 


The Waters of the Earth 
Islands and Their Mysteries. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Duffield, 
1920 


The Ocean and Its Mysteries. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Duf- 
a 
Rivers and Their Mysteries. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Duffield, 
1922 
Deep-Sea Hunters; Adventures on a Whaler 
Deep-Sea Hunters in the Frozen Seas --_----__-___-____-_ 
Deep-Sea Hunters in the South Seas. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
EE ESS ae eee eee eee 
Romance of the Mighty Deep. By Agnes Giberne. Lippin- 
cott, 1921 


The Rocks 


The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. By Hallam Hawkes- 
EE ear en nara eee ne neem 
The Strange Adventures of a Pebble. By Hallam Hawkes- 
ee OS: ee eee 
The Boy with the United States Miners. By Francis Rolt- 
Ses CII, AE ooo chet aeerrisinn meinen 
Field Book of Common Rocks and Minerals. By Frederick 
ee area ee eae 
Sulfur and Sulfur Derivatives. By H. A. Auden. Pitman, 
ERS Pe EE a a Re ec ee 
Nickel. By F. B. Howard. Pitman, 1924____._.____________ 
Aluminum. By G. Mortimer. Pitman, 1920______________ 
Asbestos, the World’s Most Wonderful Mineral. By A. L. 
ee eee 
Gold, Its Place in the Economy of Mankind. By Benjamin 
PI SU I a oa ta cigs nctininicersabheuee as 
Silver, Its Intimate Association with the Daily Life of Man. 
By Benjamin White. Pitman, 1920_.-...______________ 
Diamonds. By Frank B. Wade. Putnam, 1916___________ 
ee and Their Origins. By G. A. J. Cole. Macmillan, 
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A an” in a Coal Mine. By Joseph Husband. Houghton, 
(PRE RRR aa eae Ge rece nr 

A ‘Textbook of Precious Stones. By Frank B. Wade. Put- 
SESSA eh ENE ESSE SEE aye oceans 


Marvels of Geology. By E. S. Grew. Lippincott, 1919_____ 
Geology of To-day. By J. W. Gregory. Lippincott, 1925__ 
—— of Modern Geology. By E. S. Grew. Lippincott, 
ESE, BEA ICES ese Oe 
Romance of Modern Mining. By Archibald Williams. Lip- 
aera aasiceess 
7 A acta Minerals. By Leonard S. Spencer. Stokes, 
A ‘Textbook of “Geology. By Louis V. Pirsson and Charles 
Schuchert. Wiley, 1924 (2 volumes) 


Principles and Practice of Farming 


Views of Chilean Nitrate Works and Ports. By William S. 
Myers. Nitrate Association, 1924 ~............-_----- 


Productive Farming. By Kary C. Davis. Lippincott, 1922_ 


Electricity for the Farm. By Frederick I. Anderson. Mac- 
CO Parte Fy See ee Ee eee 


Rural Science Reader. By Samuel B. McCready. Heath, 
1920 


Live Stock and Farm Mechanics. By John H. Gehrs. Mac- 
SS 2 


The New Agriculture for High Schools. By Kary C. Davis. 
NN ac aoe sags agit nies le ee esio wei 


Success in-the Suburbs. By John R. McMahon. Putnam, 
1917 


$500 Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton Hall. Macmillan, 1918 


$1000 


The Right Use of Lime in Soil Improvement. By Alva 

I i es eter wa heen meses 
Making the Farm Pay. By C. C. Bowsfield. Forbes, 1919__ 
The Farming Fever (Good Advice to the City Man). By 

Wheeler McMillen. Appleton, 1924 __._____-__________ 
Soils and Fertilizers. By T. L. Lyon. Macmillan, 1917___- 
The New Agriculture. By Henry J. Waters. Ginn, 1924___ 


The Soil and Its Management. By Merritt F. Miller. Ginn, 
1924 


Agricultural Bacteriology. By H. L. Russell and E. G. 
eee SOOO 20 8. 8 ie enmccencananme 
The Beginnings of Agriculture in America. By Lyman Car- 
nn a ines ies esto eden 
How to Teach Agriculture. By Ashley V. Storm and Kary 
es. a ROE ne ii cnecn 


a pene By O. H. Benson and George H. Betts. Bobbs, 

I i a an ic os Ss a ia nen 6 ica rm oncctn eew 

The County Agent and the Farm Bureau. By M. C. Bur- 
RR, . PII ON os i elena niacuncs 

The Romance of Everifarm. By Harvey J. Sconce. Mac- 
TN ae ia eens ianicininassencawa 

Fundamentals of Farming and Farm Life. By Edwin J. 
Kyle and A. Caswell Ellis. Scribner, 1922___.____.______ 

The Principles of Agriculture. By Liberty H. Bailey. Mac- 
millan, 1919 


The Chemistry of Farm Practice. By T. E. Keitt. Wiley, 
alia iehd in rhcinsic ta oie eihaiainsinaetiicenipsiliunaicace 


The Demonstration Work. By O. B. Martin. Stratford, 
1921 


Fertilisers: By E. B. Vorhees. Macmillan, 1916 
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393 
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103 
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2.00 
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3.00 
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5.00 
7.50 


free 
1.28 


-75 
1.12 
1.32 
1.80 
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1.25 
1.50 


1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
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2.15 
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Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriology. By R. E. Bu- 


ae OS 468 3.00 
Agricultural Geology. By F. V. Emerson. Wiley, 1920_... 319 3.00 
Agricultural Commerce. By Grover Huebner. Appleton, : 

TREES SPSS ARTERIES Ee pre ee RR pee een 529 3.00 
Soil Physics and Management. By J. G. Mosier and A. F. 

Gustafson. Lippincott, 1917 -.........-------.-------- 442 3.00 
Productive Soils. By W. W. Weir. Lippincott, 1923______- 398 3.00 
Agriculture and the Farming Business. By O. H. Benson 

enn ne 778 3.50 

Over Country Life Reader (A Collection of Rural Prose and 
$1000 Poetry). By O. J. Stevenson. Scribner, 1916_......_-__ 418 88 
The School Book of Farming. By Liberty H. Bailey. Mac- 

— OSS Ee ea Ee neers 388 1.20 
Agriculture for Southern Schools. By John F. Duggar. 

SN RE nee See aT ieee 369 1.20 


Opportunities in Farming. By E. O. Dean. Harper, 1919_. 96 1.25 
Principles of Farm Practice. By Benjamin M. Davis. 


RE ES ee ae Rae ee 350 1.44 
First Steps in Farming. By Alva Agee. Harper, 1923_._.._ 186 1.50 
Methods of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. By Samuel 

fo SE SS eee 142 1.50 
Soils and Soil Cultivation. By Frank D. Gardner. Winston, 

AEE a ee eee ee eee 223 1.50 
Farm Fertility. By S. B. Haskell. Harper, 1923_.._..___ 243 1.50 
The Farmer and His Farm. By Frank App and Carl R. 

RUGORWRETG, DIDDONEES, TEBE concncnnowncacencostieence 338 2.00 
Soil Management. By F. E. Bear. Wiley, 1924_....____- 268 2.00 
The Lure of the Land (Farming After Fifty). By Harvey 

eR Ee eee aan 368 2.00 


Farmers of Forty Centuries. By F. H. King. Judd, 1912_. 447 2.50 
Irrigation Management. By F. H. Newell. Appleton, 1916 306 2.50 
The Codperative Marketing of Farm Products. By O. B. 


ee eee 292 3.00 
Textbook of Agricultural Bacteriology. By F. Léhnis and 

RS Se OU Sl eee 283 3.00 
Efficient Marketing for Agriculture. By Theodore Macklin. 

eee aes 418 3.00 
Farm Management. By W. J. Spillman. Judd, 1923_____- 474 3.00 
Nature and Properties of Soils. By T. L. Lyon and H. O. 

POREMEROM, (BEDORIIER, BOE once eww cwwecsencennnoos 588 3.25 


The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern States. By 


Hugh Bennett. Macmillan, 1921 ........-._.___________ 309 3.50 
LIVING CREATURES OF THE EARTH 
The Living World 

$25 Trees, Stars, and Birds. By Edwin T. Mosely. World 
SS SRE RO SE EPR ee eee eee ne 404 $ 1.80 

$50 Nature Study and Agriculture. By Charles C. Schmidt. 
O_o 459 1.60 

Field, Forest, and Farm. By Jean Henri Fabre. Century, 
I irae isan tarda acieasoece th ak beddbat as tiaticnsechcseeseslanedsicousaben amidase. 353 2.50 

$100 The Earth and Its Life. By A. W. Sears. World Book, 
are irate teaerlargtcemsicneinnshtaeegs ied hen ees ee 267 1.20 

$250 Fungi and Human Affairs. By W. A. McCubbin. World 
I AN 111 1.00 

$500 The Wonders of Natural History. By A. F. Collins and 
ie es eee eee 204 1.75 


A Source Book of Biological Nature Study. By Elliot R. 
Downing. Chicago Press, 1919 
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Over Nature-Study Agriculture. By William T. Skilling. World 
$1000 a 332 1.68 
East and West; Comparative Studies of Nature in Eastern 
and Western States. By S. D. Kirkham. Putnam, 1911. 280 1.75 
North and South; Notes on the Natural History of a Sum- 
mer Camp and a Winter Home. By S. D. Kirkham. Put- 


SS SSIS ORET ieee eee 286 1.75 
The Boy with the United States Naturalists. Francis Rolt- ; 

OEE aS ee 356 1.75 

Seeing Nature First. By Clarence M. Weed. Lippincott, 
eh Bur he a eae eee eee 309 2.00 

The Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life. By Harry Sny- 
"he OC US ee eae 388 2.25 

Waiting in the Wilderness. By Enos A. Mills. Doubleday, 
SHS leer 241 2.50 

The Yellowstone Nature Book. By M. P. Skinner. Mce- 
NN a al Sy ig le neni soe 229 2.50 

The Adventures of a Nature Guide. By Enos A. Mills. 
Doubleday, SE EERE AR re a eet eee ee 271 3.00 

———* in America (Historical). By R. T. Young. Badger, 
I ea a a da eal meinen mindaiseiaa es 509 7.50 

Complete Works of John Burroughs. Houghton (23 vol- 
rt PN ci eects tices cs pene wise wei aan 4628 

Plants of Forest and Field 

$25 Manual of American and European Plants. Funk, 1923... 92 30 

Vegetation Zones of the Earth. By Douglas C. Ridgeley. 
I a netamimamemennunns 32 15 

$100 Productive Plant Husbandry. By Kary C. Davis. Lippin- 
OR nc ociuanamicnniiinnasteie 462 2.00 

$250 Plant Names; Where They Come From. By T. S. Lindsay. 
I ee paramos: 93 1.00 

Useful Plants Every Child Should Know. By Julia E. Rog- 
~ye aae nia: 367 1.00 
The Human Side of Plants. By Royal Dixon. Stokes, 1914 201 1.75 

Myths and Legends of Flowers, Fruits, and Plants. By 
Charles M. Skinner. Lippincott, 1911 -....._..._-___--- 302 1.75 

$1000 Corn Book for Young Folks. By Charles B. Williams and 
ON SS ee ee 250 .80 
First Book of Grasses. By Agnes Chase. Macmillan, 1922 121 1.25 

Field Crops. By A. D. Wilson and C. W. Warburton. 
2 2 eee eens nee 515 1.80 

Botany with Agricultural Applications. By John N. Mar- 
ag See eee 604 3.50 

Cyclopedia of Farm Crops. By Liberty H. Bailey. Mac- 
er cs 699 6.00 
Over Farm Crops. By Frank D. Gardner. Winston, 1918______- 288 1.50 
$1000 Botany of To-day. By G. F. S. Elliot. Lippincott, 1923... 352 3.00 
Romance of Plant Life. By G. F. S. Elliot. Lippincott, 1922 326 3.00 

Productive Farm Crops. By E. G. Montgomery. Lippin- 
reine eg nc sachsen odiaoeh eer eato ma inti nemo pa 519 3.00 

The Production of Field Crops. By T. B. Hutcheson and 
I ide coertnrsn shina winter meas mn 499 3.50 

Useful Field Plants of the United States and Canada. By 
Charles F. Saunders. McBride, 1920 -...._...-.------- 275 3.50 

Diseases of Economic Plants. By F. L. Stevens. Macmil- 
SLR ES ae Nee neem mn 507 3.90 


Manual of Cultivated Plants. By Liberty H. Bailey. Mac- 
a cla pirminticinins 851 7.00 
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$25 
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$1000 
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$1000 


$100 


$250 
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$1000 
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The Vegetable Garden 


School and Home Gardening. By Kary C. Davis. Lippin- 
(EA RRESEIEE Ate a toe ee eee ee 


Home Vegetable Gardening from A to Z. By Adolph 
Kruhm. Doubleday, 1916 


ed ee 


Around the Year in the Garden. By Frederick F. Rockwell. 
ON, SE Rh ae ee 


Gardening with Brains. By Henry T. Finck. Harper, 1922 
Planning Your Garden. By William S. Rogers. Double- 
RSE PRTG SERIES aE Cl ee 
A Little Garden the Year Round. By Gardner Teall. Dut- 
BN I haath a ic ac tales ee aah nares amino nimibaemeaien 
Taming the Wildings. By Herbert Durand. Putnam, 1923 


Textbook of Landscape Gardening. By Frank A. Waugh. 
Wiley, 1922 


Garden Crops, Production and Preservation. By Lester 
EN aye eee 
Growing Vegetables. By Ralph L. Watts. Harper, 1923_- 
Gardening. By A. B. Stout. World Book, 1922__._______- 
A Home Vegetable Garden. By Ella M. Freeman. Mac- 
SE ASI a ar ee ree 
Vegetable-Growing Projects. By Ralph L. Watts. Mac- 
I a 
Mushroom Growing. By B. M. Duggar. Judd, 1915______- 
Strawberry Growing. By S. W. Fletcher. Macmillan, 1917 
Practical Gardening. By Hugh Findlay. Appleton, 1918_- 
The Book of the Home Garden. By Edith L. Fullerton. 
OSS eee ee ea 
Vegetable Forcing. By Ralph L. Watts. Judd, 1917_____-_ 
Alpine Plants (Rock Gardens.) By A. J. Macself. Scrib- 
EY eS ee eee 
The Principles of Vegetable Gardening. By Liberty H. 
ee Oo? aan 
Adventures in My Garden and Rock Garden. By Louise 
ee SS arene 
Landscape Gardening. By O. C. Simonds. Macmillan, 1920 
Diseases of Truck Crops and Their Control. By J. I. Tau- 
benhaus. Dutton, 1918 


The Flower Garden 


Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. By F. W. Stack. 
| RE EE EE OE ae ener Sere eee eee 


House Plants and How to Grow Them. By Parker T. 
a een mre 


One Thousand Hints on Flowers and Birds. By Mae S. 
a Re lane eee 


Wild Flowers Worth Knowing. By Neltje Blanchan. Dou- 
I eats ici 


Flower Growing. By Leonard Barron, editor. Doubleday, 
1924 


Flower Lore and Legends. By Katherine M. Beals. Holt, 
1917 


The Well-Considered Garden. By Mrs. Francis King. 
SS ees Ee Seater 


The Iris, a Flower of Song. By Walter Stager. Stager, 
1922 


[September 
353 1.28 
294 2.00 
293 2.00 
350 2.00 
270 2.50 
501 2.00 
227 2.50 
380 3.50 
344 5.00 
191 1.00 
335 1.50 
154 1.50 
354 1.60 
214 1.75 
318 1.80 
250 2.00 
825 2.25 
388 2.50 
260 2.50 
431 2.50 
205 2.75 
490 4.00 
355 5.00 
338 6.00 
396 6.00 
411 1.00 
242 2.00 
359 1.75 
270 1.75 
255 2.00 
245 1.40 
234 2.00 
262 2.00 
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‘The Book of Wild Flowers for Young People. By F. Schuy- 
ne eI, - NII, SO i tt emi enrenwesinne 


A any of Flower Stories. By Inez McFee. Crowell, 
921 


RO NING I cece comiimresicaimrererneiimniomnesse 
Our Early Wild Flowers. By Harriet L. Keeler. Scrib- 
RSS Sa a en ee 
The Wayside Flowers of Summer. By Harriet L. Keeler. 
i cae led ene cpg 
Roses and How to Grow Them. By Leonard Barron. Dou- 
I a oe 
The Making of a Flower Garden. By Ida D. Bennett. 
I a a aint ans domen sinensis ei 
Greenhouses, Their Construction and Equipment. By W. 
ee RS» IR os acanasica nanan pnanepin nhionineasnichane 


oe Flower Gardening. By Katherine Cloud. Dodd, 


The Mysteries of Flowers. By Herbert W. Faulkner. 
A RSE a See a ee eens eee 

A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. By Henry 
EE eee 

Bulb Gardening. By Mary Hampden. Scribner, 1922____- 

The Rose in America. By J. H. McFarland. Macmillan, 
1923 


The Dahlia. By Mrs. Charles H. Stout. Doubleday, 1922__ 
Manual of Gardening (Flowers). By Liberty H. Bailey. 
I ce lace 
Gardening Under Glass. By F. F. Rockwell. Doubleday, 
ic aan lee esgic bean neindtd ice 
Diseases of Greenhouse Crops and Their Control. By J. I. 
Taubenhaus. Dutton, 1920 


Trees, Vines, and Their Fruits 


The School Book of Forestry. By Charles Lathrop Pack. 
ES OS a eee ae eee ee 
Getting Acquainted with the Trees. By J. H. McFarland. 
REZ Aan Ae ea 
Studies in Horticulture. By John W. Lloyd. Rand, 1924_- 
The Story of the Forest. By John G. Dorrance. American 
a hci iasicnoses 
Trees That Every Child Should Know. By Julia E. Rog- 
a a conic uals 
The Human Side of Trees. By Royal Dixon and F. E. 
PU Ok wis iinet 
Trees Worth Knowing. By Julia E. Rogers. Doubleday, 
ROSE Se eens 
Historic American Trees. By Katherine S. Nicholson. 
ONS SEITEN PSG ERS ye aN Se ee 
Our Trees and How to Know Them. By Arthur I. Emerson 
and Clarence M. Weed. Lippincott, 1918_.__._._________- 
The Apple Tree. By Liberty H. Bailey. Macmillan, 1922__ 
Horticulture. By Kary C. Davis. Lippincott, 1922________ 
Handbook for Rangers and Woodmen. By Jay L. B. Taylor. 
a» Netleled AS O SES aS R EEN SERS ney ener 
Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits. By U. P. Hedrick. Macmil- 
I Raat ha, as a ead ade oecas 
Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers. By Frank D. Gardner. 
0 a tae eee ae ees 
Modern Fruit Marketing. By Bliss S. Brown. Judd, 1916 


397 
122 
141 
252 
288 
151 
244 
269 
251 
238 


245 
221 


233 
314 


541 
297 
429 


107 


3.00 
75 
96 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 


2.50 
2.75 


3.00 
3.00 


3.25 
3.50 
8.00 


75 
2.25 
68 
1.00 
1.75 


1.75 
3.00 


3.50 


1.50 
2.00 


3.00 
6.00 


1.50 
1.75 




































$25 


$100 


$250 


$500 


$1000 
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The Tree Book. By Inez McFee. Stokes, 1919......______ 
The Log of a Timber Cruiser. By William P. Lawson. 
SN lc Ee a 
Fruit Growing. By Benjamin W. Douglass. Bobbs, 1923_- 
Peach Growing. By H. P. Gould. Macmillan, 1918__..--- 
Nut Growing. By Robert T. Morris. Macmillan, 1921_____ 
Forestry for Profit. By Theophilus Tunis. Putnam, 1923_- 
The Book of Forestry. By Franklin Moon. Appleton, 1916 
— Orcharding. By Fred C. Sears. Lippincott, 
EOL LALA IIT LENT Oe Hm RE PEC ED 
Productive Small Fruit Culture. By Fred C. Sears. Lip- 
pincott, 1920 
Citrus Fruits. By J. E. Coit. Macmillan, 1915_.....----- 
Manual of American Grape Growing. By U. P. Hedrick. 
I ra 


Manual of Tree Diseases. By W. H. Rankin. Macmillan, 
1918 


Animal Studies and Stories 


Manual of American and European Mammals. Funk, 1923 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Grosset, 1916 
Nature’s Craftsmen. By Inez McFee. Crowell, 1923__---- 
Animals of the Past. By F. A. Lucas. American Mu- 
AERA ERs ae eee Ea EE eee a 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. By William T. 
aS ey rae 


Mighty Animals. By Jennie I. Mix. American Book, 1912 
Heroes and Great Hearts and Their Animal Friends. By 
John T. Dale. Heath, 1911 


How Animals Talk. By William J. Long. Harper, 1919_-- 
Wild Animal Ways. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Double- 
a a 
Animal Life in Field and Garden. By Jean Henri Fabre. 
EE. ea a ee 
Tales from Nature’s Wonderlands. By William T. Horna- 
day. Scribner, 1924 
Famous Four-Footed Friends. By G. C. Harvey. McBride, 
a a a a 
Let Us Go Afield. By Emerson Hough. Appleton, 1916__- 
Field, Forest, and Farm. By Jean Henri Fabre. Cen- 
tury, 1919 


The American Boy’s Book of Wild Animals. By Dan Beard. 
I CN eile i cee haatednieee add a eases 
Stories of the First American Animals. By G. Langford. 
Re er ee SEE SOR ee 
Way of the Wild. By Clarence Hawkes. Jacobs, 1923_____ 
Animal Curiosities. By W. B. Berridge. Small, 1923___-_- 
Animal Personalities. By Samuel A. Derieux. Doubleday, 
I aati as echt at crican cn ben ttle lastees tm scictaed eb nind aes eres waaineg he 
The Book of Noble Dogs. By Estelle Ross. Century, 1922_ 
Woodland Tales. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday, 
I ape dite Neate tia esi casa esta isha tele nabslieilan escsedsben-lancnacat ts 
Secrets of Animal Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. Holt, 1919 





[September 
222 =. 2.00 
234 =. 2.00 
2142.25 
351 2.50 
426 2.50 
236 =. 2.50 
296 2.50 
315 3.00 
315 3.00 
368 3.00 
520 3.25 
458 3.25 
398 3.25 
916 4.75 
66 30 
359 75 
325 1.75 
207 75 
328 2.50 
144 52 
240 1.28 
252 1.75 
302 1.75 
242 =. 2.00 
391 2.50 
235 2.75 
180 1.75 
319 2.00 
353 2.50 
272 2.50 
359 3.00 
242 3.00 
280 1.60 
252 2.00 
298 2.00 
289 2.00 
235 2.00 
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Animal Legends from Many Lands. By Rose Y. Woolf. 
a i ates nancial 
Wood-Folk Comedies; The Play of Wild Animals on a Nat- 
ural Stage. By William J. Long. Harper, 1920______--- 
The Babyhood of Wild Beasts. By Georgia M. McNally. 
EEE OS a ee a eens 
The Tiger in the House (Cats). By Carl Van Vechten. 
ir eect ainie rename 
Stories of Animals by Charles G. D. Roberts: 
Backwoodsmen. Macmillan, 1921 ~.............__._--- 
Children of the Wild. Macmillan, 1921 
Feet of the Furtive. Macmillan, 1921 
Hoof and Claw. Macmillan, 1921 
Rings in Exie. Macmillan, 1921...................... 
Neighbors Unknown. Macmillan, 1921 
mectes Zeaue, mecmien, 1981....................... 
Wisdom of the Wilderness. Macmillan, 1923 
In the Morning of Time. Stokes, 1922__-______________ 
They Who Walk in the Wilds. Macmillan, 1924-________ 
An Old Wolf’s Favorites. By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
i en ee eo inn ioe ewe 
ae Woods and Waters. By Clarence Hawkes. Macrae, 
| SEM OM a eee 
Wild Kindred of Fur, Feather, and Fin. By Jean M. 
as saa 
The Wonders of the Jungle. By Prince Sarath Ghosh. 
Heath, 1918 (2 volumes, 96 cents each) _...._.__-__-____ 
Shasta of the Wolves. By Olaf Baker. Dodd, 1919 
Many Trails. By H. M. Batten. Holt, 1921_.__.____________ 
Animal Secrets Told. By Harry C. Brearley. Stokes, 1911_ 
Green Timber Trails. By William Chapman. Century, 1919 
Kari, the Elephant. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton, 1922 
More Wild Folk. By Samuel Scoville. Century, 1924______ 
Wild Animals at Home. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Dou- 
al ala anceps sinininae pele een rman x 
Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. By H. Coupin. Lip- 
I sarin cisaprenneiensninianmiae 
Animal Ingenuity of To-day. By C. A. Ealand. Lippin- 
a laa ad dance lenin dns acetate ein linaces eons 
Mother Nature; A Study of Animal Life and Death. By 
wueem @. 1ene. Harper, 1928 ...................... 
Romance of the Animal World. By Edmund Selous. Lip- 
I a palanipuarahclguaidlinn caine 
Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. By Frances 
Pitt. Dodd, 1920 


The Insects 
Manual of Common American and European Insects. Funk, 
1923 


Manual of American and European Butterflies and Moths. 
eS RSRREREER SSE ie ea aR as CP ee Ae eee ae ee 


Knowing Insects Through Stories. By Floyd Bralliar. 
NC a ici uhh nis ep dn ah steam veneers er 


Insect Stories. By Vernon Kellogg. Appleton, 1923_______ 
Insect Adventures. By Jean Henri Fabre. World Book, 
1920 


Insects of Economic Importance. By Glenn W. Herrick. 
ES REE EE eee 
Injurious Insects and Useful Birds. By F. L. Washburn. 
SD ee ae eee 
The A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. By A. I. Root and 
E. R. Root. Root, 1923 


330 
416 
358 
274 
283 
135 
184 
226 
321 
313 
330 
356 


285 


127 
113 


291 
298 


287 
172 
453 


109 


2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.75 
1.90 
2.00 
1.25 
1.60 
1.75 
1.92 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


4.00 


30 
.30 


1.75 
1.75 


1.40 
2.00 
3.00 
3.50 
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“Busy,” the Life of an Ant. By Walter F. McCaleb. 
SII ORINEDD «<= sc cisco eoalgnias ina pne ein maienioaion es 
“Happy,” the Life of a Bee. By Walter F. McCaleb. Harper, 
eek eee ee ae a eer nae 
The Clever Little People with Six Legs. By Hallam 
Hawkesworth. Scribner, 1084 ...................-..--- 
Tiny Toilers and Their Works. By G. G. Clark. Century, 
1921 


Po Elementary Study of Insects. By Leonard Haseman. 
aa | ii a eta a ee 
The Children’s Life of a Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
I aa a cl bl nei an 
Insect Artisans and Their Work. By Edward Step. Dodd, 
a 
Insects Injurious to the Household and Annoying to Man. 
By Glenn W. Herrick. Macmillan, 1914 ~-------------- 
—— Beekeeping. By Frank C. Pellett. Lippincott, 
EE SS ee esa ie ae ae es 
Field Book of Insects. By Frank E. Lutz. Putnam, 1921_- 
Hexapod Stories. By Edith M. Patch. Little, 1922_.______ 
Beginner’s Bee Book. By Frank C. Pellett. Lippineott, 1919 
Our Backdoor Neighbors. By Frank C. Pellett. Abingdon, 
SI china ics ta blah eda alc Siebceascdlitgs hig basting an aes auld aciahiaa en 
Works of Jean Henri Fabre: 
Bramble Bees and Others. Dodd, 1915 
The Mason Bees and Ants. Dodd, 1914 
ae aenen wens. Bees, 200)....................-...... 
The Glow Worm and Other Beetles. Dodd, 1919 
Ee ON ES Ll ee 
The Hunting Wasps. Dodd, 1915..-.........-_-_--___. 
More Hunting Wasps. Dodd, 1921_._-.---_-_-__-_-_---_ 
The Sacred Beetle and Others. Dodd, 1918 
The Life of the Caterpillar. Dodd, 1916 
Zee Lace OF tee Fa. Bee, 80s. ~~~... 2. <--s~.- 
The Life of the Grasshopper. Dodd, 1917 
The Life of the Scorpion. Dodd, 1923 
Tee Lave of the Soiger. Dodd, 1913..................... 
The Life of the Weevil. Dodd, 1922..._.__._.___________ 
The Wonders of Instinct. Century, 1918 
Fabre’s Book of Insects. Dodd, 1921_._...------------ 
Every Step in Beekeeping. By Benjamin W. Douglass. 
i agli es tnlamabisilismeiibaaiaiocenian 
The Mystery of the Hive. By Eugene Evrard. Dodd, 1923 
School Entomology. By E. D. Sanderson and L. M. Peairs. 
| fee re 
Class Book of Economic Entomology. By William H. Lock- 
OS eS Ee eee 
The American Boy’s Book of Bugs, Butterflies, and Beetles. 
By Dan Beard. Lippincett, 1916 .......................-. 
—— of Insect Life. By Edmund Selous. Lippincott, 
hii aa aad eas hn 
Applied Entomology. By H. T. Fernald. McGraw, 1921__- 
Social Life Among the Insects. By William M. Wheeler. 
I a ct at os ah ee celine eh nee maieencaoicininin 
Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, and Orchard. By E. D. 
Sanderson and L. M. Peairs. Wiley, 1921 


The Birds 


Manual of American and European Birds. Funk, 1923_-_-_ 
What Bird is That? By Frank M. Chapman. Appleton, 
1920 


[September 

1.00 
120 1.00 
294 1.20 
262 1.75 
286 2.00 
130 1.20 
192 2.00 
318 2.50 
470 3.00 
302 3.00 
562 3.50 
168 75 
179 1.50 
209 1.50 
456 2.00 
315 2.00 
318 2.00 
488 2.00 
322 2.00 
427 2.00 
376 2.00 
425 2.00 
376 2.00 
470 2.00 
453 2.00 
344 2.00 
404 2.00 
346 2.00 
322 4.00 
271 5.00 
177 2.00 
369 2.50 
356 2.50 
436 2.75 
309 3.00 
320 3.00 
386 3.50 
375 4.00 
707 4.50 
168 30 
144 1.50 
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Qur Bird Book. By A. C. Webb. Doub, 1917__-_--------- 
The Travels of Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. Appleton, 
cas dh chen esti chants kaise 
The Human Side of Birds. By Royal Dixon. Stokes, 1917_-_- 
Twelve Months with the Birds and Poets. By Samuel A. 
NE RE i ree aman ti anmeoniemisimmnen ein 
Birds of the Bible. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Methodist 
a laa ennuscnivns igamipatibicecn 
Bird Stories from Burroughs. By John Burroughs. Hough- 
acest esintinssl ask Sos nhs cnhi cme 
The American Boy’s Book of Birds and Brownies of the 
Woods. By Dan Beard. Lippincott, 1923__.__..__._._____ 
ene Birds Through Stories. By Floyd Bralliar. Funk, 
SRS ee ee ee 
Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music. By F. Schuy- 
oe ceeceewe. Pome, 1081 .......................... 
How to Have Bird Neighbors. By S. Louise Patteson. 
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Tenants of the Trees. By Clarence Hawkes. Jacobs, 1921__ 
The Book of Birds for Young People. By F. Schuyler 
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— Have Known. By Richard H. Lambeer. Putnam, 
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Permanent Bird Houses. By Gladstone Califf. Bruce, 1924 
The Way to Study Birds. By John D. Kuser. Putnam, 1917 
Bird Stories. By Edith M. Patch. Little, 1921_____._______ 
~~ Study Book. By T. Gilbert Pearson. Doubleday, 
Bird Gossip. By Harriette Wilbur. Jacobs, 1920_..._____ 
a eae Knowing. By Neltje Blanchan. Doubleday, 
wila Bird Guests. By Ernest H. Baynes. Dutton, 1915____ 
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The Song of the Cardinal. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Dou- 
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—. Friends in Feathers. By Inez N. McFee. Barse, 
The Burgess Bird Book for Children. By Thornton W. 
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Romance of Bird Life. By John Lea. Lippincott, 1921_____ 
—! in Feathers. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, 
Bird Friends. By Gilbert H. Trafton. Houghton, 1916____ 
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The Book of Woodcraft and Indian Lore. By Ernest 

Thompson Seton. Doubleday, 1922 _._...--------------- 
Comins tet. Pieper, 2006 .................. 2500s 
Roughing it Smoothly. By Elon Jessup. Putnam, 1923__-- 
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Motor Camping. By Elon Jessup. Putnam, 1921_-_-----_--- 
Woodcraft for Women. By Katherine Pinkerton. Mac- 

millan, 1916 
Indian Scout Talks. By Charles A. Eastman. Little, 1914 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges, and Clubhouses. By F. E. 
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Boy Collector’s Handbook. By A. H. Verrill. McBride, 1915 
Your National Parks. By Enos A. Mills. Houghton, 1920_ 
Sign Talk. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday, 1918_- 
Opportunities Out of Doors. By E. O. Dean. Harper, 1921 
Swimming. By Edwin T. Brewster. Houghton, 1918____-_ 
Vacation on the Trail. By Eugene Davenport. Macmil- 
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Out of Doors. By Emerson Hough. Appleton, 1915 
Camping Out. By Warren H. Miller. Doran, 1918__._____ 
Trail Craft. By Claude P. Fordyce. Appleton, 1922_______ 
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The Sportsman’s Workshop. By Warren H. Miller. Ap- 
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Jist Huntin’. By Ozark Ripley. Appleton, 1921__._--____ 
Oh, Shoot! By Rex Beach. Harper, 1921_.-._-----_----- 
Goin’ Fishin’, By Dixie Carroll. Appleton, 1920_-_------- 
The Determined Angler and the Brook. By Charles Brad- 
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Marine Products of Commerce. By Donald K. Tressler. 
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Domestic Animals 


Pets and How to Care for Them. By Lee S. Crandall. 
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The Pig Book for Boys and Girls. By William W. Smith. 
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Your Dog and Your Cat. By Roy H. Spaulding. Appleton, 
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Animal Husbandry for Schools. By Merritt W. Harper. 
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The American Breeds of Poultry. By Frank L. Platt. 
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Our Humble Helpers. By Jean Henri Fabre. Century, 
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Dogs as Home Companions. By A. F. Hochwalt. Sports- 
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Success with Hogs. By Charles Dawson. Forbes, 1920___-- 
The Hen at Work. By Ernest Cobb. Putnam, 1919____-__ 
The Farmer’s Dog for Work, Profit, and Sport. By A. F. 
Hochwalt. Sportsmen’s Digest, 1922 ......__._.._______ 
Animal Husbandry. By John L. Tormey and Rolla C. 
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The Puppy Book. By Robert S. Lemmon. Doubleday, 1924 
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Live Stock and Dairy Farming. By Frank D. Gardner. 
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Commercial Egg Farming. By S. G. Hanson. Dutton, 1918 
Making Money from Hens. By Harry R. Lewis. Lippin- 
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Pigeon Raising. By Alice McLeod. Appleton, 1920 
Poultry. By A. W. Richardson. Harper, 1922___.________ 
Special Equine Therapy. By Mart R. Steffen. Eger, 1917_- 
2 Stock on the Farm. By William Dietrich. Saunders, 
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The Mating and Breeding of Poultry. By Harry M. Lamon 
and Robert R. Slocum. Judd, 1920 
Breeds of Live Stock. By C. W. Gay. Macmillan, 1916__- 
Poultry Diseases. By B. F. Knaupp. Eger, 1924-_.______ 
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First Days of Man. By F. A. Kummer. Doran, 1922_____ 
First Days of Knowledge. By F. A. Kummer. Doran, 1924 
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The Health of Man 


How to Keep Well. By William A. Evans. Sears Roe- 
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A Child’s Book of the Teeth. By H. W. Ferguson. World 
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Building Strong Bodies. By Woods Hutchinson. Hough- 
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Tuberculosis. By McDugald McLean. Outdoor, 1924______ 
Health Plays and Dialogs. By Florence Signor. Owen, 1923 
The Child’s Day. By Woods Hutchinson. Houghton, 1920_- 
Overweight? Guard Your Health. By Royal S. Copeland. 
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Education in Health. By E. George Payne. Lyons, 1921-_- 
Home Nurse’s Handbook. By Charlotte A. Aikens. Saun- 
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Household Lessons on Tuberculosis and Consumption. By 
Charles E. Atkinson. Funk, 1922 _..___.-_____________ 
Glands in Health and Disease. By Benjamin Harrow. 
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Teeth and Health. By Thomas J. Ryan and Edward F. 
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The Story of Drugs. By H. C. Fuller. Century, 1922 
The Human Body. By H.N. Martin. Holt, 1919_..._.___- 
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Health and Efficiency. By John D. McCarthy. Holt, 1922__ 
Health Reader of Physiology and Hygiene. By Harvey W. 
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A Textbook of Home Nursing. By Eveleen Harrison. Mac- 
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Nursing Technic. By Mary C. Wheeler. Lippincott, 1923__ 
Health Education in Rural Schools. By J. M. Andress. 
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How to Prevent Sickness. By G. L. Howe. Harper, 1918_- 
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The Family Physician. By Albert W. Ferris. Sully, 1922_- 
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Eating Vitamines. By C. Houston Goudiss. Funk, 1922__- 
Food Planning and Preparation. By Mabel T. Wellman. 
I a ld idl ieeaaindid a epidiniagbninadiianeions 
Home and Farm Food Preservation. By William V. Cruess. 
OSS ESE Sa ee eee 
The Farm Cook and Rule Book. By Nell B. Nichols. Mac- 
I TI a attains enno tba ainirapdaceneesonetaiieiteimenene 
Vitamines, Essential Food Factors. By Benjamin Harrow. 
a ccimehinnii 
Camp Grub. By Elon Jessup. Dutton, 1924 ___-_-_-__-_- 
Principles of Food Preparation. By Mary D. Chambers. 
I TO i ao lance esageciesloniiniens 
Successful Canning and Preserving. By Ola Powell. Lip- 
ee Canepa ee onrrnies 
The Universal Cook Book. By Mary Ellen Quinlan. Uni- 
a See ee eee nee 
The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. By E. V. McCollum, 
NOUNS SESE ah A aetna ee see ee 
Cooking Without Mother’s Help. By Clara I. Judson. 
I 
What to Eat and How to Prepare It. By Elizabeth A. 
ES ESE NES EOE SET, RE EE ee 
School and Home Cooking. By Charlotte C. Greer. Allyn, 
| RSS Re TRS eee ee 
Dehydrating Foods. By A. Louise Andrea. Cornhill, 1920_ 
Fruits and Their Cookery. By Harriet S. Nelson. Dut- 
a 
A Thousand Ways to Please a Family. By Louise B. 
Weaver and Helen C. Le Cron. Burt, 1922_-__.--_______ 
Mrs. Fryer’s Loose-Leaf Cook Book. By Jane Eayre Fryer. 
I es 
Vitamines and the Choice of Food. By Violet G. Plimmer 
and R. H. A. Plimmer. Longmans, 1922__-__..._-____-_ 
Food and Flavor. By Henry T. Finck. Harper, 1924____-_ 
My Candy Secrets. By Mary Elizabeth Evans. Stokes, 1919 


Foreign Cookery 


Chinese: The Chinese Cook Book. By Shiu Wong Chan. 
CON OO SS: ene ee 
French: Collette’s Best Recipes. By Marie Jacques. (In 
IIRL. RUIN NINN iu rissa test se aoanacndapteienmeneetnasacenlnniie 
German: Practical Manual. By Mathew Malzbender. (In 
German and English, parallel columns.) Caspar, 1923_- 
The Art of German Cooking and Baking. By Frau Lina 
Meier. (In German and English, opposite pages.) Wet- 
NG FREE ee ee 
Italian: The Cook’s Decameron. By Mrs. W. G. Waters. 
(in eee.) «Rentenes, I90) .....nnnsncnaecccesecuo 
Jewish: The International Jewish Cook Book. By Florence 
C. Greenbaum. (In English.) Bloch, 1924.._._....._____ 
Russian: The Borzoi Cook Book. By Princess Alexandre 
Gagarine. (In English.) Knopf, 1923 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE LABORATORY 


The Human Mind 


The Workshop of the Mind. By Hallam Hawkesworth. 

OT —_ EEE LE Sa a AS ene ieiereene ee ene eae 
Yours for Sleep. By William S. Walsh. Dutton, 1920__-~- 
Just Nerves. By Austen F. Riggs. Houghton, 1922______-_ 
a gue Its Education. By George H. Betts. Appleton, 
Worry and Nervousness; or, The Science of Self-Mastery. 

By William S. Sadler. McClurg, 1923___--_------------ 


Stuttering and Lisping. By E. W. Scripture. Macmillan, 
eT a ee eae 
Nerves and the Man. By W. Charles Loosmore. Doran, 1921 
Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. By M. V. O’Shea. Mac- 
a dries pal 8 ean Pe eee es 
— of the Voice. By Irving W. Voorhees. Macmillan, 
I a, 
The Principles of Mental Hygiene. By William A. White. 
I i a 
Visual Illusions. By M. Luckiesh. Van Nostrand, 1922_-__- 


CONTINUING THE SPECIES 


New Creations in Plant Life (by Burbank). By William 
®. marweed. Macmilien, 1008 ........................ 
Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School. By 
Lillian McL. Waldo. Scribner, 1920 
Genetics, an Introduction to the Study of Heredity. By 
Herbert E. Walter. Macmillan, 1919 _..........__._--_- 
Genetics in Relation to Agriculture. By Ernest B. Bab- 
cock and Roy E. Clausen. McGraw, 1918_.--__.._-----_- 
The Laws of Life. By William M. Goldsmith. Badger, 1922 
Heredity and Eugenics. By R. R. Gates. Macmillan, 1923 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR PSYCHOLOGY 





: 


Before our friends among the psychologists and philosophers take 
us to task for some of the phrases used in the editorial series, “The 
Teacher and the Truth,” in the May JOURNAL, perhaps the Editorial 
Board had better state that those paragraphs, in their efforts to sim- 
plify and to address the general reader, imply certain matters which 
we did not intend to put forth. These are wholly incidental to the 
main purpose of the editorial, not of its essence. We are aware that 
absolute truth is problematical; that the “body, mind, and spirit” 
classification was not originally theological and is probably not de- 
fensible among specialists, and of other similar facts which were not 
stated in the editorial. It is only fair to say that the editorial was not 
written or read by the psychologist on the Board. 


HOW ABOUT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 





One wonders when America will awake to the need of scientific 
religious education. The higher we lift the general level of educa- 
tion, the greater the demands that will be made on religious leaders 
for thorough and scholarly training. As long as the general average 
of intelligence was low, the preachers and Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
trained in meagerly endowed institutions had still a real leadership. 
But this cannot long hold true. Unless far-sighted men of wealth see 
the tremendous need for better professional training for religious 
bodies, our spiritual leaders are bound to fall behind the procession. 
It will be a sad day for America when its young men cease to look up 
to and respect its religious leaders. But a young man educated in a 
modern school system and a richly endowed and wonderfully equipped 
university, with all their advantages for his development, is not likely 
to have a high regard for the scholarship or leadership of a minister 
or secretary trained in a seminary or association college with little 
or no endowment and, consequently, with poorly paid and poorly 
equipped teachers. More money must go into professional training 
for religious workers, or religious leadership must lose its power. 

















THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Practical Teaching: Book One—Large Projects in Geography. By CHARLES A. 
McMurry (George Peabody College for Teachers). Richmond, Va.: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1925. 


Four large units of geographical material—“New Orleans,” “The Salt River 
Project,” “Muscle Shoals,” and “The Panama Canal’’—attractively presented, 
with illustrations, diagrams, outlines, and other aids to study; yet planned chiefly 
not merely to instruct regarding these topics, but also to develop in pupils the abil- 
ity to approach independently similar groups of facts. Cute ees 


Essays Toward Truth. Selected by K. A. RoBINSON, W. B. PRESSEY, and J. D. 
McCaLLuM (Dartmouth College). New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 
vii + 395. 


A stimulating volume, intended to help college students find and develop them- 
selves intellectually regarding “fundamental social questions that powerfully en- 
gage mankind.” Twenty-four admirable modern essays—the kind that make some 
unthinking traditionalists shrink from colleges as radical, yet affording really 
only wholesome starting points for reflections which ought to engage us all. Rec- 
ommended. C. S. P: 








GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS What Teachers say about— 
~ TANNER’S 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


RIDGLEY AND OTHERS 


For the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL THE ONLY BOOK published in 


Home Geography 


a 
2. World Geography 
s North F noeorve the last twenty years that I 
eo have wished to use with more . 
6. Asi 
¢. South America, Europe, and Asia than one class. 
8. Africa, Australia, Advanced World 
These books will help your pupils make - 
their geography hour the best hour of the day. THE C LEAR PRESENTA 
For TION of each topic in its 
HIGH SCHOOLS proper order makes Tanner 
* 1. PHYSIOGRAPHY 2. ECONOMIC stand out from the multitude 
These notebooks give the newer trend in ° ° 
poor y > “eam and commercial geog- of rhetorics overloaded with 
raphy fields. . 
We invite correspondence. Catalogue sent detail and confused arrange- 
on request. 
ment. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS GINN AND COMPANY 


NorMAL, ILLINOIS 95 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Paper Craft Problems. By S. E. E. Hammonp (Public Schools, Springfield, 
Mass.). Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 228. Price, $2.35. 


“Paper Craft Problems” offers delightful dictated problems in bookbinding, box- 
making, and the making of gift novelties. The regular progression of the work 
throughout the lower grades makes the book valuable to supervisors and grade 
school-teachers. Mary Ep MEcoy. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. By CHARLES R. FOSTER (Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh). Richmond: Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1925. Pp. xiii + 222. 


An interesting and practical treatment of “extra-curricular activities” in the 
high school, based upon actual school situations. Valuable and workable sug- 
gestions are made of the possibilities in this field. The underlying principles in- 
volved are discussed. It contains interesting constitutions of various school or- 
ganizations and suggestive outlines of numerous activities. W. W. CARPENTER. 


English Literature. By HELEN HOPKINS CRANDELL (Washington Irving High 
School, New York). New York: Globe Book Co., 1924. Pp. vi+ 458. Price, 
$1.50. 


A teacher’s outlines—such as many of us have dictated at great length in the 
days of our professional youth. Suited to the author and to others who would 
otherwise dictate; hardly universal. Packed with (valuable) material which 
many teachers have ceased to ram down juvenile throats. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


announces the publication of 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND TO TEACHING 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley 


The book provides material for an introductory survey course in 
education in which the scope of our public-school system, its problems 
and its goals, are vigorously set forth. The aim of the text is to give 
the comprehensive view of education so necessary to the student for 
the best work in any special field. Teachers and school officials will 
also find the book of particular value. 


Pages, 496. $2.00, postpaid. 


A special offer to those engaged in educational work. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
2 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me, without charge, a brochure by Dr. Cubberley just issued, enti- 
tled “A Distinctive American Achievement in Education.” 


ESSE TERE ape OR See foe een er es a er aa ee a a 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under one management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. General 
teacher placement work. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. Exclusively for college (including teachers college) and 
university work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, Steger Building, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative 
work, also such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for 
schools, registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Various 
other forms of service to teachers and schools. 





Nervous and Mental Reéducation. By SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ (St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital and George Washington University). New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. vii + 225. 


This is a book dealing with the practical aspects of reéducation. The author 
has had extensive experience with patients who, because of injuries, have lost cer- 
tain codrdinations, or the control of movements; and in this book he gives numer- 
ous illustrations and points out the objects to be attained and the methods of 
functional treatment. Since the best methods of training must be used in extreme 
cases of lack of control, the book abounds with suggestions that will be useful to 
the teacher and the psychologist as well as to “reéducators,” whatever their basis 
of approach to training or to rehabilitation work. Numerous valuable princi- 





ples of learning are emphasized and illustrated. Be 








SPOKEN ENGLISH 


By S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
FOUNDATIONS OF EXPRESSION 


A practical textbook for beginners in Oral 
English, Public Speaking, and Expression. 
Contains the minimum amount of theory con- 
sistent with a rational basis of practice. It 
treats of the fundamental factors which under- 
lie all effective expression, maintaining that 
expression is the direct revelation of the proc- 
esses of the mind in thinking and feeling. 
A very popular text. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


A text designed to meet the needs of high- 
school students in Reading, Speaking, and 
Conversation. The subject is developed with 
the idea that Oral English is a psychological 
problem and not a stilted observance of cer- 
tain rules of Rhetoric and Grammar, the un- 
derlying principle being that Impression must 
precede and determine expression. 

For further information and prices on these 
and more advanced texts on Oral English and 
Interpretation of Literature, address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
410 Pierce Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


Copley Square 
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How Does Your State Stand on the 
Shorthand Question? 


On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a reg- 
ular subject in the public high schools of 5,307 cities 
and towns in the United States. In 4,965, or 93.55%, 
of these cities and towns Gregg Shorthand is the reg- 
ularly adopted system. 

College Training for Gregg Teachers 

With two or three exceptions, Gregg Shorthand is 
the only system taught in our institutions of higher 
learning that offers courses in commercial teacher 
training. 

World’s Speed and Accuracy Records 

In 1921, 1923, 1924, and 1925, the world’s shorthand 
speed contests, conducted by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, were won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

If you are interested in economy in instruction, 
economy in learning, and the reduction of student 
mortality, write us for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Business Building Books 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Its superior design, better construction, and 
finer finish have made Kewaunee Equipment 
the choice for thousands of laboratories in our 
best schools. You will find features of added 
usefulness, convenience, and durability in 
Kewaunee that cannot be obtained in other 
equipment. 


Send for copy of the Kewaunee Book. It 
will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any 
instructor or official who replies, giving his 
position and using the stationery of the in- 
stitution. Address all inquiries to the fac- 
tory at Kewaunee. 


. * 
LABORATORY = FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


172 Lincoln 8t., New York Office: 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


New Teachers’ Books 


PRACTICAL TEACHING, Book One, Large 
Projects in Geography. 
CHARLEs A. McMurry, Ph.D. 
Supplies Method and Material for 


Developing the Large Teaching Unit 








Lesson plans for using four large projects: New 
Orleans, the Gulf Port, Salt River Project, Muscle 
Shoals, and Panama Canal. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
CHARLES R. Foster, B.A., M.A. 


An Orderly Method for Organizing and 





Regulating Student Activities 





Concrete suggestions for inaugurating or ex- 
tending extra-curricular activities 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW WORDS such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 

NEW GAZETTEER, including new census fig- 
ures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Europe. Copy- 
right, 1924. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy be supplied for your 
school ? 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springficld, Mass. 








in 
Teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
FREE 








THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
do everything that we do for you 
RIGHT. Any transaction that you 
may have with this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing 
account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 














